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Cuapter X. 
“Pour connaitre il faut savoir ignorer.”—Amiel. 


* OLL,” said Mr. Loftus the morning after the ball, when all 

the guests had departed except the Pierpoints, “‘I do not 
expect absolute perfection in my fellow-creatures, but it appeared 
to me that you fell rather below your usual near approach to it 
last night. What do you think?” 

Doll answered nothing. 

“You see,’ went on Mr. Loftus, “after twelve o'clock, when 
everyone unmasked, was the time when I should naturally have 
introduced Sibyl to many of our friends and neighbours, as this 
was her first public appearance since her marriage, and I could 
not do so on our arrival. The fact that she had left the house 
without me, and—without my knowledge—was unfortunate.” 

It had been more than unfortunate in reality. Mr. Loftus, 
whose marriage had made a great sensation in his own county, 
had been begged on all sides, as soon as the masks were off, to 
introduce his wife, and though he had not shown any surprise at 
her non-appearance and Doll’s, he had at last been obliged to 
retire to the men’s cloak-room and wait there till his carriage 
came, so as to obscure the fact that she had departed without him, 
He had been annoyed at what he took to be Doll’s heedlessness of 
appearances. 

“She felt ill, and wished to go home,” said Doll, reddening, 
and not perceiving that he was offering an explanation which did 
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not cover the ground. He would have been perfectly satisfied 
with it himself. 

“T greatly fear that she ‘s ill,” said Mr. Loftus, “but she was 
quite well when she went to the ball last night. She is very 
delicate and excitable. Is it possible that anything occurred to 
upset her?” 

Mr. Loftus fixed his keen steel-grey eyes on Doll. He had 
seen, as he saw everything, Doll's momentary jealousy of him the 
evening before. 

For the life of him Doll could not think what to say. It 
seemed impossible to tell Mr. Loftus the truth, and he had but 
little of that inventive talent which envious persons with a small 
vocabulary call lying. That little had been used up the night 
before. Yet perhaps if he had been aware that Mr. Loftus had 
seen him with Sibylin the gallery in an attitude which allowed 
of but few interpretations, his slow mind might have grasped the 
nettly fact that he must explain. 

Mr. Loftus waited. 

“My boy,” he said at last, “I am not only Sibyl’s husband ”— 
he saw Doll wince—“ but I am also, I verily believe, her best 
friend.” 

There was no answer. 

A slight, almost imperceptible change came over Mr. Loftus’s 
face. He paused a moment, and then went on quietly. 

“Sibyl is most generous about money—too generous. I am 
almost afraid of taking an unfair advantage of it, though she 
presses me todoso. But I am pushing on the repairs every- 
where; and I am rebuilding Greenfields and Springlands from 
the ground. They will get to work again directly the frost is 
over. I have the plans here if you would like to look at 
them.” 

He drew a roll out of the writing table drawer, and spread it 
on the table. Doll perceived with intense relief that the subject 
was dropped, and he knew Mr. Loftus well enough to be certain 
that it would never under any circumstances be re-opened. But 
as he looked at the plans, and Mr. Loftus pointed out the new 
well and the various advantages of the designs, it dawned upon 
Doll’s consciousness that he was losing something which he had 
always regarded as a secure possession, and which nothing could 
replace—Mr. Loftus’s confidence. 

He had seen it withdrawn in this gentle fashion from other 
people, who did not find out till years afterwards that it was 
irrevocably gone. And he became aware that he could not bear 
to lose it. 
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“Here,” said Mr. Loftus, putting on his silver rimmed pince- 
nez, “is or ought to be the new private road leading out on to 
the H. high road. I decided to make it, Doll, not only for the 
convenience of the farm, but also because I cannot let that row 
of cottages with any certainty until there is an easier means 
of access to them. My father always intended to make a road 
there. 

“T only hope,” he said at last, letting the map fly back into 
a roll, “that I shall live to pay for all I am doing, but I can’t 
pay for unfinished contracts. If I don’t, Doll, you will have 
to raise a mortgage on the property to pay for the actual im- 
provements on it. Sibyl has left all her fortune to me, I believe ; 
but as I am certain to go first, Wilderleigh will not be the 
gainer.” 

And it passed through Mr. Loftus’s mind for the first time that 
perhaps, after all, Sibyl might still marry Doll some day. How 
he had once wished for that marriage he remembered with 
a sigh. 

“Tt may be. Youth turns to youth,” said Mr. Loftus to 
himself, as he went up to his wife’s room after Doll had left. 

Sibyl was ill. A chill, or a shock, or excitement—who shall 
say which ?—had just touched the delicate balance of her health, 
and overset it. It toppled over suddenly without warning, 
without any of the preliminary struggles by which a strong 
constitution or a strong will staves off the advance of illness. 
She gave way entirely and at once, and the night after the night 
of the ball it would have been difficult to recognise in the sunk, 
colourless face and motionless figure, the brilliant, lovely young 
girl in her little diamond crown. 

Sibyl’s illness did not prove dangerous, but it was long. Lady 
Pierpoint, who had nursed her before, sent her daughters home, 
and took her place again by the bedside, with the infinite patience 
which she had learned in helping her husband down the valley 
towards the death which at last became the one goal of all their 
longing; and which had receded before them with every toiling 
step towards it, till they had both wept together because he could 
not, could not die. Perhaps it was because her husband had 
gone through the slow mill of consumption that Lady Pierpoint’s 
heart had so much tenderness for Sibyl, for whom only a year 
ago she had dreaded the same fate. 

Mr. Loftus had the nervous horror of and repugnance to every 
form of illness, which as often accompanies a refined and 
sympathetic nature as it does an obtuse and selfish one. And his 
lonely existence had not brought him into contact with that 
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inevitable side of domestic life. He was extraordinarily ignorant 
about it, and his natural impulse was to avoid it. 

But he stood by his wife’s bedside, adjusted his pince-nez, 
and accepted the situation. For many days Sibyl would take 
nothing unless given it by himself, would rouse herself for no voice 
but his. Lady Pierpoint marvelled to see him come into Sibyl’s 
room at night in his long grey dressing-gown to administer the 
food or medicine which the nurse put into his hand. His 
patience and his kindness did not flag, but it seemed to Lady 
Pierpoint as if at this eleventh hour they should not have been 
demanded of him, and it wounded her, why it would be hard to 
say, to watch him do for Sibyl with painstaking care the little 
things which in her own youth her young husband had done 
for her, the little things which in wedded life are the great 
things. 

Mr. Loftus sometimes made a mistake, and once he forgot that 
he was married, and was found pacing in the rose garden oblivious 
of everything except a political crisis: but only once. He was 
faithful in that which is least. 

Lady Pierpoint felt with a twinge of conscience that when she 
had endeavoured to bring about this marriage she had been 
selfishly engrossed in Sibyl’s welfare. She had not thought 
enough of his. 


And gradually Sibyl recovered and went about the house again 
wan and feeble, and Lady Pierpoint left Wilderleigh. 


Cuarter XI. 


“Dark is the world to thee? Thyself art the reason why:” 
Tennyson. 


CoNVALESCENCE is often accompanied by a depression of spirits 
rarely experienced during the illness itself. A weak nature seeks 
for a cause for this depression in its surroundings, and when it 
finds one, as it invariably does, it hugs it. These causes, thanks 
to the assiduity of one whom we are given to understand has seen 
better days, are seldom far to seek; and it requires a very strong will 
to hold fast the conviction that these paroxysms of depression arise 
from physical weakness, and not from some secret woe. Sibyl 
had nota very strong will. After the first novelty of convalescence 
was past, and she had been installed in her sitting-room in a 
cascade of lace and ribbons which her dressmaker called a saut du 
lit, and after Mr. Loftus had gravitated back towards the library 
on the ground floor and his article for the Millennium, Siby! 
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began to experience that vague weariness and distaste of life 
which all know who know ill health. 

It is at this stage that the unprincipled invalid becomes “ the 
terror of the household and its shame.” It is at this stage that 
lengths of felt are laid down in passages by tender and injudicious 
parents, because no sound can be borne by sensitive ears, that the 
children are “ hushed,” the blinds are drawn down, and doctors 
who encourage exercise and light are speedily discovered to have 
misunderstood the delicate constitution with which they have to 
deal. 

If Sibyl had not had a cause for depression she would most 
certainly have manufactured one. But unfortunately she had a 
real one. The incident of the masked ball rankled. Doll had 
lied. He had done his poor best, but he had not lied well. His 
eyes had not quite looked her in the face when he told her that 
Mr. Loftus had married her for love. His voice had not that 
emphatic ring which the crude mind ever recognises as the ring 
of truth, and which in consequence the progressive one applies 
itself to acquire. 

Her mind, dulled by illness and narcotics, had half forgotten 
that she had been momentarily distressed. But now the re- 
membrance came back like a nightmare. The grain of sand, 
blown by chance into her eye, pricked, and she sedulously rubbed 
it into an inflammation. 

She remembered now that there had been an earlier incident 
in his courtship which had not been satisfactorily explained, 
when he proposed to her the second time. Sibyl always regarded 
his offer under the mountain ash as the second time. She had a 
vague feeling that he had proposed before. She had said as much 
to one or two friends in confidence. But now that she came to think 
of it, she remembered that it was she who had proposed the first 
time, and had been refused. This minor detail of an uncomfortable 
incident had until now almost slipped out of her memory, which, 
like that of many women whose buoyancy depends on the con- 
viction of the admiration of others, seldom harboured anything 
likely to prove a worm in that bud. 

But now she applied to the whole subject that mental friction 
which morbid minds believe to be reflection, until it became, so 
to speak, inflamed. 

Why had he sworn before the altar and the bishop to love her, 
ifhe did not love her? She became tearful, listless, apathetic. 
She sat up for hours looking into the fire, unemployed, unin- 
terested. The evil spirit which ever lurks in sofas and couches 
whispered in her ear when it pressed the cushions, that she was 
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indeed miserable, that her husband avoided her, that she was an 
unloved martyr, that no one felt for her, or sympathised with her. 
It did not tell her that she had been married for her money, 
simply because no sane person could look at Mr. Loftus and 
believe that. But she changed in manner towards him. She was 
cold, formal. She turned away her head when he came into the 
room, and then when he had left it wept in secret because she 
had been married out of pity. 

And yet in her heart of hearts, if she had such a thing, had she 
not partly guessed that fact long ago, and wilfully shut her eyes 
to it? The chance words she had overheard were only the 
confirmation of a latent misgiving. Does any woman ever really 
remain in ignorance if she is not loved, or if she has been 
married for other reasons than love? What constant props and 
supports she had given to Mr. Loftus’s love for her! It had 
never been allowed to stand alone. Why had she from the first 
always bolstered it up by continually saying to herself and others 
until she almost believed it: ‘“ My husband is so devoted to me. 
My love is such a little thing beside his. What have I done to 
deserve such a great devotion?” How often she had said all 
these things that tepidly loved women say ! 

Seeming to observe nothing, Mr. Loftus saw all, and pondered 
over the reason of her aitered appearance, and her visibly changed 
feeling towards himself since the night of the masked ball. If 
it were that her health was threatened as it had been before her 
marriage, why should her affection towards himself have undergone 
this change? Could it be anything to do with Doll? And in 
these days Sibyl was more frequently in his thoughts than in the 
early days of his marriage with her. The thought of her came 
between him and the political article which the editor of the 
Millennium had asked for. 

“Time will show,” he would say to himself, with a sigh, taking 
up his pen again. 

One afternoon soon afterwards he came into her sitting-room, 
and found her in tears. 

“Has Crack said anything unkind?” he asked gently, while 
Crack beat his tail in the depths of the fur rug in courteous 
recognition of his own name. 

“No,” she said, turning her head away. 

“Have I then?” sitting down by her. 
io 

“Then, my child, what is it ?” 

“ Nothing,” she said faintly. 

There was a pause. 
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“Ts it the same nothing that troubled you the night of the 
ball?” 

He saw her start and shrink away from him. 

“Oh! did Doll! tell you?” she gasped, turning crimson. 

“My dear, he told me nothing,” said Mr. Loftus gently, moving 
slightly away from her, and looking at her with grave attention. 
He greatly feared that unhappiness was before her in some form 
or other. He waited in the hope that she would speak to him of 
her own accord. But she only began to cry again. She was still 
weak. Was it possible that she was afraid of him? What could 
be troubling her that she, who did not know what reticence meant, 
could fear to tell him, which yet Doll knew? Doll was in love 
with her. Had he lost his head on the night of the ball? Had 
she discovered that she and Doll were young ? 

“ Crack,” said Mr. Loftus, “I have a very neglectful wife. I 
come to ask for something for my headache, and she pays no 
attention to me at all.” 

In earlier days Sibyl would have been on the alert in a moment 
if Mr. Loftus’s sacred head confessed an ache. Now she moved 
slowly to the writing table and produced certain innocuous 
remedies, which he had brought to her and asked her to apply for 
him after that terrible time when he had had an attack of the 
heart, and had repulsed her. 

Presently the headache was better, and Mr. Loftus went back 
to the library and lit his pipe, which was remarkable, because he 
was as a rule unable to smoke after a headache. 

He sat motionless a long time, his eyes fixed. 

“T hope,” he said at last, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, “ that 
I shall not live to become Sibyl’s natural enemy, for I think I am 
about the only real friend she has in the world.” 

And the small seed that would have quickened in another 
man’s heart into a deep-rooted jealousy, remained upon the 
surface of his mind as a misgiving, which took the form of 
anxiety for her. 


Cuarter XII. 


“Oui, sans doute, tout meurt; ce monde est un grand réve, 
Et le peu de bonheur qui nous vient en chemin, 
Nous n’avons pas plus tot ce roseau dans la main, 
Que le vent nous l’enléve.”—Alfred de Musset. 


Srsyz continued pale and listless, and presently Mr. Loftus 
found fault with her gowns. They were not new enough. The 
colours of her tea-gowns did not suit her. He suggested that 
she should go to London to Lady Pierpoint’s house for a few 
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days to see her dressmaker, and added, as an after-thought, that 
he should like her to consult the specialist to whom she had 
gone on former occasions, and whose name he had reason to 
remember. 

Sibyl received the suggestion of this visit in silence. She did 
not oppose herself to it, but left the room to shed a torrent of 
angry tears in private. The truth, which seldom visited her 
feeble judgment, did not tell her that Mr. Loftus was anxious 
about her health. Hysteria took up the tale instead, and 
officiously informed her that he was tired of her. He wanted 
to get rid of her. Men were always like that after they had 
been married a little time. What was a woman’s love and 
devotion to them when the first novelty had worn off? She 
would go. She would certainly go. And when she was gone 
she would write to him, telling him that she saw only too 
plainly that his love for her was dead, and that she had 
decided never to return, and at the same time making over to 
him her entire fortune, reserving only for herself a pittance on 
which she would live in seclusion in a cottage in some remote 
locality. 

Ske was somewhat consoled as she thought over the dignified, 
the harrowing letter which she would compose in London. 
Parts of it, as she repeated them to herself, moved her to tears. 
A new sullenness was added to the previous listlessness of 
her demeanour. She parted from Mr. Loftus with studied 
indifference. 

Mr. Loftus missed her not altogether unpleasantly when she 
left him. It was the first time that she had been a day away 
from him since their marriage. Life was certainly very tranquil 
without her. He wrote her a charming little letter every day 
of the three days she was away. 

Doll was with him on business. Now that Sibyl was absent, 
something of the old affection and confidence returned between 
them, which shrank away in her presence; but not quite all. 
At times, as they were talking, the younger man longed to 
break down the slight almost imperceptible barrier that his 
stupid untimely silence had raised. But he could not do it. 
He could not take the plunge. Mr. Loftus, however, who would 
not have done such a thing for worlds, unwittingly gave him 
a’ push. 

“The spring coppice wants thinning,” he said to Doll, the 
third morning. “We will go up and mark the trees this 
afternoon.” 


“Tam going away to-day,” said Doll sullenly. 
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“Stay another day,” said Mr. Loftus. “ Mrs. Gresley tells me 
that the sight of her happy home, and Mr. Gresley, and the 
church-tower as viewed from the spare bedroom of the Vicarage, 
have proved a turning-point in the lives of many wild young men. 
Stay another day, Doll, and I will emulate Mrs. Gresley. It will 
do you good.” 

“Uncle George,” stammered the young man with sudden 
anger, “will you never, never understand? Have you for- 
gotten that it is not a year ago since I told you—in this very 
room—and you said you would help me. I can’t meet Sibyl; 
and—and she is coming back to-day. I tried in the winter, 
and—it was a failure.” 

Mr. Loftus had momentarily forgotten Sibyl as he had done 
once before when she was ill. 

“TI beg your pardon, Doll,” he said, his pale face reddening. 
“T ought to have remembered.” 

There was a constrained silence. 

“Tt need not come between us,” said Mr. Loftus at last. 
“You must not let it do that.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Doll. “It does. It must.” 

“Sibyl’s happiness,” said Mr. Loftus sadly, “seems to be a 
costly article. A great deal has been spent upon it, apparently 
without making it secure. If we have any real regard for her 
we must manage to save that between us, Doll, whatever else 
goes by the board.” 

“What do you take me for?” said Doll fiercely. 

“A good man,” said Mr. Loftus, “and the person I care for 
most in the world.” 

Sibyl’s letter to Mr. Loftus was never written. At least it 
was written, as indeed were several, and read over and retouched 
at night in her own room; but even the best of the assortment 
remained unposted. Sibyl brought back her wan face and limp 
figure to Wilderleigh a few hours after Doll had left it, and 
heard with bitterness that he had been staying there. She had 
pictured to herself Mr. Loftus alone, missing her at every 
moment of the day, realising the withdrawal of the sunshine 
of her presence. This was a “high jump,” on the bar of which, 
it must be owned, that even her practised imagination caught its 
toe. And now she found that Doll had been with him all the 
time—Doll, whom he cared for more than for his wife. He had 
not missed her after all. Probably he and Doll had been discussing 
her. She had been jealous of Doll ever since she had seen Mr. 


Loftus take his arm during her first visit to Wilderleigh before 
she was married. 
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Her jealousy revived now. For the remainder of the day 
Sibyl met Mr. Loftus with averted eyes and monosyllabic 
answers, rehearsing in her mind parting scenes with him which 
were to prove more poignantly distressing to him than the best 
of the letters, and in which he was to appeal in vain (imagination 
caught its toe once more) against her irrevocable determination 
to leave for ever one who had married her for other motives 
than love. 

She could see herself in evening dress, pale as the jasmine 
flower in her breast, mournful but unflinching, withdrawing her 
hand, and saying, in reply to the moving representation which 
he would of course make of his loneliness, “ You have Doll.” 

She decided that she would not say more than that. No 
reproach should pass her lips. 

“ You have Doll!” 

What words for a young wife to be forced to use to her 
husband! Her hands clenched in an agony of self-pity. What 
a cruel situation was hers ! 

So Sibyl walked in her waking dream, and her husband 
watched her. 


“Ts it the body that is ill, or is it the mind?” he asked 
himself, 

Later in the day the doctor’s letter to himself—Mr. Loftus 
had written to him asking for a frank statement of Sibyl’s 
condition—confirmed his worst fears for her. 

“Mrs. Loftus’s health is endangered, not by her recent illness, 
of which no trace appears, but by some anxiety. She does not 
deny that she is suffering from great depression. Unless that 
anxiety, whatever it may be, can be removed, her morbid con- 
dition, if prolonged, will give rise to grave apprehension as to 
her future.” 

Mr. Loftus had heard something very like this before—about 
nine months ago. He had removed a mountain in order to 
remove with it the first cause of her unhappiness, and now 
unhappiness had reappeared. No one had guessed, no one had 
been allowed to guess, what an effort his marriage had been to 
him. And it had availed nothing. He dropped the letter into 
the fire, and, as he did so, exhaustion and an intense weariness of 
life laid hold upon him. He knew well the touch of those stern 
hands, but this evening, as he sat alone in the library, it seemed 
to him as if he had never endured their full pressure until now. 
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CuapTer XIII. 


“O World, O Life, O Time. 
O these last steps on which I climb.”—Shelley. 


For those who do not sleep life has two sides, the side of night 
as well as day; and the heaviest hour of the day or night is the 
hour before the dawn, when the night lamp totters and dies, and 
the ashen light of another day falls like despair on the familiar 
articles of furniture, the chairs, the table, the wardrobe, which 
have been up all night like ourselves, taking the imprint of our 
exhaustion through the interminable hours, and which look older 
and more haggard than ever in the changed light which brings 
nor change nor rest. 

Those who sleep at night, for whom each day is not divided by 
a gulf of pain, who look upon the darkness as a time of rest, and 
the morning as a time of waking, know one side of life perhaps, 
as the passers-by in the street know one side of the hospital as 
they skirt it—the outside wall. 

Mr. Loftus slept ill, and the night after Sibyl’s return he woke 
early. The grey light was just showing above the white blinds, 
as he had seen it so many, many times. Would the morning ever 
come, he wondered, when he should no longer open his eyes upon 
the dawn, when “these last steps” should be climbed, and effort 
would cease, and weariness might lie down and cease also? 

The premonitory tremor, the shudder of coming illness, laid its 
hand upon him, and with it came that physical recoil of the flesh 
from solitude before which the strongest will goes down. In- 
voluntarily he got up and went to Sibyl’s room. He opened the 
door noiselessly and looked in. The room felt deserted. He 
went up to the bed; it was empty. A great fear fell upon him. 
Had she left him? Poor, poor child; had she left him, as that 
other wife had left him in the half-forgotten past, buried beneath 
so many years? Can any man whose wife has forsaken him ever 
quite forget that he has once been deserted, that the road which 
leads away from him has known a woman’s footstep, and another 
may walk in it? He stood still and listened. The spirit had 
overmastered the flesh. All suffering had vanished. 

From the next room, Sibyl’s sitting-room, which opened out of 
her bedroom, a faint sound came. He noiselessly crossed, and 
looked through the half-open door, and thanked God. 

Sibyl was lying on her face on the polished floor in her night- 
gown, moaning and sobbing, a white blot upon the dark boards. 
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He had seen her lie like that once before among the bracken in 
the park, in the entire abandonment of young despair. The 
vague suspicion of many weeks dropped its disguise, and stood 
revealed, an awful figure between them, between the elder man 
in his grey hair, and the young, young wife. 

He withdrew stealthily, regained his own room, and sat down 
in the armchair. 

That passion of tears could flow from one source only. He 
knew Sibyl well enough to know that she had no tears, no strong 
emotion for anything except that which affected her own personal 
happiness. Her slight nature could not reach to impersonal love, 
any more than it could reach to righteous anger. All this 
apparent failure of health and listlessness had a mental cause, as 
he had always feared, as he now knew for certain. She was 
unhappy. 

“She has ceased to love me,” said Mr. Loftus to himself, “ and 
she is in despair. Doll loves her, and she has found it out. 
Those tears are for Doll.” 

There was a long pause of thought. 

He started at the remembrance that she was probably still 
lying on the floor in her thin night-gown. 

He got up and tapped distinctly at the door of her bedroom. 
At first there was no reply, but after the second time there was 
a slight hurried movement, and a faint ‘Come in.” He went in. 
She had crept back into bed, as he had hoped she would, at the 
sound of his tap. 

“May I have your salts?” he said, taking them from the 
dressing-table. ‘I have waked with a headache.” 

“Can I do anything for it?” she asked, but without moving, 
her miserable eyes following his thin gaunt figure in its grey 
dressing-gown. 

“ Nothing, my dear, except forgive me for disturbing you.” 

“T was not asleep,” said Sibyl, yielding to the impulse, 
irresistible to some women, to approach the subject which they 
are trying to conceal. 

He took the salts and went back to his own room, closing the 
door carefully. But he did not use them. He sighed heavily as 
he sat down again in the old armchair in which he had so often 
watched the light grow behind the Welsh hills. 

There was another pause of thought, and he remembered again 
Doll’s confession of the day before. 

“ Poor children,” he said, “ poor children.” 

And he remembered his own youth and its devastating passions, 
and the woman whom he had loved in middle life, and how nearly 
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once—how nearly . And he and she had been stronger than 
Doll and Sibyl. 

“ God forgive me,” he said, “I meant well.” 

There was another pause. 

“ T knew her love could not last,” his mind went on. “It was 
too extravagant, and it had no foundation. But I thought it 
would last my time, and it has not. I have outlived it. Iam in 
the way.” 

Mr. Loftus had never willingly been in the way of any one 
before. His tact had so far saved him. But a kind intention had 
betrayed him at last. 

“T am in the way,” he repeated, “‘and I am fond of them both, 
and I think they are both fond of me. But they will come to 
hate me.” 

The light was strong and white now, and a butterfly on the 
window-sill, that had mistaken spring for summer, waked, and 
began to beat its wings against the pane. 

He rose wearily and opened the old-fashioned window wide 
upon its hinges. The butterfly flew away into the spring 
morning. 

“My other butterfly,” he said, “my pretty butterfly who 
mistook the spring for summer, breaking your heart against the 
prison windows of my worn out life. I will release you too.” 

He took up the little silver flask that always stood on his 
dressing-table at night and lived in his pocket by day, and which 
contained the only remedy which a great doctor could find for his 
attacks of the heart, by means of which he had been till now kept 
in life. 

“T have a right to do it,” he said. “I can only help them by 
going away. And if I am in the wrong, upon my head be it.” 

He checked himself in the act of emptying the contents of the 
flask into the dead fire. 

“A right!” he said. ‘ What right have I to shirk the 
consequences of my own actions; what right to be a coward ? 
No, I will not go away until I receive permission to do so. I will 
stay while it is required of me.” 

He sighed heavily, and replaced the flask upon the dressing- 
table. 

“Patience,” he said. ‘I thought I had seen the last of you. 
Iam tired of you. But nevertheless I must put up with you a 
little lonver.” 








A DEVOTEE. 


CuapTer XIV. 


“As the water is dried upon sands, so a life flieth back to the dust.” 
—Sir Alfred Lyall. 


How Sibyl spent the morning that followed she never knew. 
She dared not go out of doors. The world of spring with the new 
breath of life in it mocked her. The song of the birds hurt her. 
She felt as if she should scream outright if she saw the May 
blossom against the sky. She wandered aimlessly about the 
house, and at last crept back to her own room, and lay down on 
her bed, and turned her face to the wall. 

The day went on. Her maid brought her soup, and drew 
down the blinds, and was pettishly dismissed. 

The afternoon came. They were mowing the grass on the 
terrace on the south front. The faint scent of newly-cut grass 
came in through the open window, and seemed through the senses 
to reach some acute nerve of the brain. She moaned and buried 
her face in the pillows. Presently the mowing ceased, and 
everything became very silent. A blue-bottle fly, pressed for 
time, rushed in, made the circuit of the room, and rushed out 
again. 

° Far away in the other wing, on the ground floor, she heard the 
library door open. She knew Mr. Loftus’s slow even step. It 
crossed the hall. It entered the orangery. It came out through 
the orangery door, down the stone steps to the terrace below her 
window. She could hear his step on the gravel outside in the 
crisp air. Crack gave a short bark in recognition of the spring, 
and satisfaction that the long morning of arranging papers and 
the afternoon of letter writing were at last over. 

The steps dwindled and died away into the sunny silence. It 
seemed to Sibyl’s overwrought mind that he was walking slowly 
out of her life, and that unless she made haste to follow him she 
would lose him altogether. With a sudden revulsion of feeling 
she sprang to her feet and put on her hat and shoes. Then she 


braved the spring, and went swiftly out. 
x * * * ° 


A great tranquillity had fallen upon Mr. Loftus. He had made 
up his mind. After a turn aiong the terrace he and Crack went 
into the little wood near the gardens, and sat down under the pink 
horse-chestnut tree just blushing into flower. It would have 
been difficult to put the arrangement into words, but there was 
a tacit understanding between the husband and wife that when 
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Mr. Loftus sat under that particular tree he did not mind being 
interrupted. Sibyl generally fluttered out to him after he had 
been there a few minutes, though the wood was out of sight of 
the windows. And he waited for her to come to him now. 

Spring had returned at last. But you might have walked 
through the wood and not known she was there; have seen only 
the naked trees, and the grey twigs of the alder, bleached white 
where the rabbits had bitten them in the frost. But if you had 
stopped to listen and look as Mr. Loftus did, you would have 
seen and heard her; seen her in the blue haze, and the mystery 
of change that lurked among the grey twigs, and in the rare 
primroses among the brown leaves; heard her in the persistent 
double-tongue of the chiff-chaff, and, not near at hand, but two 
trees away, in the ripple of the goldfinch, with a little question 
at the end of it. Is it a hint of immortality, that haunting desire 
and expectation of happiness which comes with the primroses, that 
longing for some future year when the spring shall bring with it 
no heartache, the autumn no contrition; of another year, some- 
where in the future, when the ills of life will be done away? 
Mr. Loftus looked straight in front of him, and his face took an 
expression as of one whose eyes are on a goal where even 
patience itself, so visible in every line of his quiet face, will at 
last with other burdens be laid aside. 

She saw him before he saw her, as she came towards him. Her 
heart went out to him wistfully and passionately by turns. She 
longed to turn to him as a young wife turns to a young husband, 
and cry her heart out on his breast, and be petted, and caressed, 
and comforted. But she dared not. Whatever besides she was 
ignorant of, she had learnt certain things about her husband, and 
one of them was that she must never show her devotion un- 
asked. And she was seldom asked. Her life was a constant 
repression of its greatest, its only real affection. 

As she came towards him he roused himself and smiled at her. 
She sat down by him in silence. He had a single primrose in 
the buttonhole of his coat, and he took it out and drew it very 
gently through the Russian embroidery on her bodice. 

“ When I was young, Sibyl,” he said, “I was convinced, and 
the conviction has never wholly left me, that flowers are God’s 
thoughts which He sows broadcast in the hearts of all alike. 
But we will have none of them, and they drop unheeded to the 
ground. But the faithful earth receives them—thoughts despised 
and rejected of us—and nurses them in her bosom, and they come 
forth transfigured. And that is why when we see them again we 
love them so much, and feel akin to them.” 
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Her locked hands trembled on her knee. 
“Tt must have been a beautiful thought that could turn into a 
lily,” he went on, noting, but ignoring her emotion. “I wonder 
if it had fallen into a poet’s heart what it would have grown into. 
Nothing more beautiful, I think. And I know the primroses are 
first love. I have felt sure of that always. I wonder, my Sibyl, 
when there is so much in your heart for me, that there are any 
left to come out in the woods ; but there are a few, you see, among 
the brown leaves.” 

“They will soon be over,” said Sibyl, turning her head 
away. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Loftus, with a gentleness which was new to 
Sibyl, and he was always gentle. “They will die presently as 
first love dies. But nevertheless it is a beautiful gift while it 
lasts, and we must not grieve because like the primroses it cannot 
last in flower for ever. I have lived through so many feelings, 
Sibyl, I have seen so many die which seemed immortal, that 
I have long since ceased to count on the permanence of any.” 

He leant towards her, and for the first time he took her slender 
hands and kissed them. It was as if he were readjusting his 
position towards her, reassuring her of his trust and confidence 
and sympathy, supporting her in some great trouble. She leaned 
her forehead against his shoulder, and a sense of comfort came 
across her desolation, as if she were leaning her faint soul against 
his soul. He put his arm round her, and drew her closer to 
him. 

“My darling,” he said, and there was an emotion in his voice 
which she had never heard in it before. Her hat had slipped off, 
and he passed his hand very tenderly over her hair. 

Sibyl’s over-strained nerves relaxed. Some of the craving of 
her heart and its long yearning was stilled by the touch of his 
hand. Ah! he loved her after all. Certainly he loved her. 
Doll was right after all. How foolish she had been to cry all 
night! Certainly he loved her. 

She could not speak. She could not weep. She could only 
lean against him. She had never known him like this before. 
It was this that she had always wanted, all her life, long before 
she had ever met him. 

“You have been so good to me,” he went on, “from the first 
day of our married life when I was ill. Do you remember? And 
I know that your dear love and kindness will not fail me while I 
live. I thank and bless you for all you have given me, your 
whole spring of primroses; and now that spring is passing, as 
it must, Sibyl, as it must, not by your fault, take comfort, and 
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when other feelings come into your heart, as they have come 
in, do not reproach yourself, do not cut me to the heart by 
grieving, but remember that I understand, and that my love 
and honour and gratitude can never change towards you, and 
that I too was young once—as young as—Doll, and there is no 
need for you and him to be so miserable. It will only be—like 
a—long engagement.” 

As the drift of his words gradually became clear to her, Sibyl 
insensibly shrank back as from an abyss before her feet. But in 
another moment she took in their whole meaning. She pushed 
him from her with sudden violence, and stood before him, her 
hands clenched, her eyes blazing, her slender figure shaking with 
passion. 

“How dare you!” she stammered. “How dare you insult 
me?” 

He put out his hand feebly, and she struck it down. 

“What is Doll to me?” she went on, “to me, your wife! 
Oh! will you never, never understand that I love you, that 
I worship you, that I care for nothing in the whole world but 
you, and that I cried all night because you married me out of 
pity?” Sibyl wrung her hands. “Oh! howdared you do it, how 
dared you swear to love me before God, if you did not, if you 
could not? I am too miserable. I cannot bear it—I cannot 
bear it.” 

He sat like one stunned. His hand went to his heart. 

In a moment her arms were round him, and his head was on 
her shoulder. 

“ Forgive,” he repeated over and over again, between the long 
drawn gasps which shook him from head to foot. 

And then the battle for life began. 

She found his little flask in his pocket, and managed to make 
him swallow the contents. 

He struggled, but she upheld him. Her strength was as 
the strength of ten. 

At last, all in a moment, the struggle ceased, and a light 
came into his fixed eyes of awe and thankfulness, and—was it 
joy? 

He did not move. He did not speak. His whole being seemed 
absorbed in that of some vast enfolding presence. 

She called him wildly by name. 

He trembled, and his troubled eyes, with all the light blown 
out of them, wandered back to seek hers. Death looked at her 
through them. He saw her as across a gulf. He recognised 


her. He remembered. He had hoped that when he came to die 
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it might be quietly, without a scene, but it was not to be. He 
made a last effort. 

“ Not for pity—for ” he gasped, his ebbing breath winnowing 
the air. But Death cut short the lie faltering on his lips, and 
his head fell suddenly forward on her breast. She held him 
closely to her, murmuring incoherent words of love and tenderness 


such as she had never dared to speak while he had ears to hear. 
* * # * * 





How long she had knelt beside him holding him in her arms, 
the frightened servants, who at last found them after sunset, 
never knew. And when they came to lay him in his coffin they 
saw on one of the thin folded hands a faint blue mark, as from 
a blow. 





Postscript.—Sibyl was an inconsolable widow. Her grief 
reached a depth which placed her beyond the succour of human 
sympathy, and Lady Pierpoint, who had lost her young husband 
in her youth, was felt to take a superficial view of Sibyl’s bereave- 
ment. She shut herself up at Wilderleigh for a year and refused 
comfort, and then suddenly married Doll, the only man except 
Mr. Gresley whom she had allowed to see her during her widow- 
hood. 

In rather less than a month after her marriage with him she 
made the interesting discovery that he was the only man in the 
world who really understood her. His gift of platitude, 
harmonising as it did with hers, was an inexhaustible source of 
admiration to her. She was wont to say in confidence to her 
woman friends, that devotedly as she had loved her first husband, 
she had found her ideal in her second one; and that it was to 
Doll she owed the real development of her character, a subject in 
which she took great interest. 

For some years, while her daughter remained an only child, she 
was passionately devoted to it. But when her son was born 
she ceased to take much interest in the little girl, who was by 
this time rather spoilt, and consequently tiresome. Doll, who 
proved exemplary in domestic life, took to it when Sibyl forgot 
it, and became deeply attached to it. Later in life Sibyl became 
inconsolably jealous of her daughter. 


THE END. 


































OQuinta-Life in Argentixa. 


3. 
LA QUINTA. 


Tue phase of life which forms the title of the present article is 
one which, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, has never yet 
been described in English. So it will probably be necessary to 
preface this account by explaining the meaning of the Spanish 
word “quinta.” The dictionary will inform you that it is the 
“country-seat,” and that is approximately its signification; but 
it conveys rather the idea of the garden, orchard, and grounds, 
than of the house itself. A gentleman who lives in town 
generally keeps a quinta a short distance out in the country, for 
the purpose of supplying his table with flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. In summer the family resort there, much in the 
same way that English people pay a visit to the seaside. And so 
it becomes necessary for them to have a suitable house. When 
they go out to the quinta, where they remain from about the 
beginning of November to the end of February—these of course 
being the summer months in that part of the world—they regard 
it as only a temporary abode, and are prepared to rough it more 
or less. So the quinta house is frequently allowed to get into 
a somewhat dilapidated condition, and quite unfit for winter 
tenancy. This, however, is by no means always the case, and of 
late years it has become more common in the neighbourhood of 
Buenos Aires for people to live permanently at the guinta. The 
residences are consequently being built after a more substantial 
and luxurious fashion. Their brick walls are covered with 
plaster and further adorned with handsome stucco-work or gaily- 
coloured arboreal designs, executed by Italian immigrants. In 
England no doubt this sort of thing would present a very glaring 
and tawdry effect, and be quite out of place; but in a country, 
where the sun generally shines and light is really golden-hued, 
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it seems to harmonise with the vivid shades of green, red, and 
yellow of the sub-tropical vegetation. 

The patio is ordinarily a feature of Spanish and South American 
houses. It is an open court exposed to the sky, round which the 
house is built, and into which the doors of the various apartments 
lead. The floor is usually tiled; tangerine and almond trees in 
tubs will frequently be ranged a short distance from the walls, 
and sometimes a fountain will play in the centre. The surround- 
ing rooms, besides having doors into the patio, always have 
inter-communication, so that the circuit of the house can be made 
without crossing this part. Instead of a central patio, or in 
addition to it, there is often a galeria, the latter differing from 
the former only in being roofed in and open infront. It gene- 
rally fulfils the function of a cool and pleasant sitting-room. 

Another feature of Argentine country houses is that there is 
very seldom an upper floor. All the rooms, whether for purposes 
of eating, sleeping, or sitting, rest on the ground. The reason 
for this is that the violence of the pampero—that mighty wind, 
which, rising in the far south-west, gains in strength as it sweeps 
unchecked across the treeless and level pampas—would render 
lofty houses unsafe, however well they might be built. The roof, 
which is nearly flat, is carefully kept clean, as on it is collected 
the supply of rain-water, which is conducted by pipes to the 
capacious pozo (cistern) at the back of the house. The general 
aspect of the interior is, according to our notions, usually rather 
bare, but really well-suited to the climate. Polished floors, with 
perhaps here and there a jaguar or guanaco skin; furniture of a 
gaudy French pattern; but one rarely sees any of those dainty 
touches that an Englishwoman knows so well how to bestow, and 
with which the simplest rooms may be made to look bright and 
pretty. Semi-darkness invariably prevails, for the sunshine, so 
much hated by the South American, is intercepted by the closed 
Venetian shutters. 

To describe the quinta itself is somewhat more difficult than 
to give an idea of the house, for in the former more variety 
occurs, according to the predilections of the owner. The native 
Argentine has frequently a prejudice against trees, believing 
their proximity to be unhealthy ; so he will often have all those 
near the house cut down, and lay out the garden French fashion, 
in geometrical patterns. In others, however, the vegetation is 
allowed to have free scope, and trees and flowers, fruit and 
vegetables, grow luxuriantly under the directing hands of the 
gardeners, who are almost invariably Italians, In such quintas 
one may observe the giant eucalyptus, which sheds its bark in 
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winter and not its leaves, and for several months looks like a 
beggar clothed in rags, standing proudly alongside of the yellow- 
flowered acacia (aroma); the vivid green of a camphor tree may 
be seen in contrast to the more sombre hues of a clump of 
handsome firs ; here an avenue of limes, there a paraiso (paradise 
tree) grove. Roses abound everywhere in profusion, spreading 
abroad their sweet fragrance all the year round. In the spring 
the perfume of violets is almost overpowering, so plentiful are 
these usually unobtrusive flowers. Here is a cactus eight or nine 
feet high, with red blossoms bursting from its fronds; there a 
stately palm with air-plants (epiphyte orchids) clinging to its 
trunk, and beyond is a vista of almond, tangerine, orange, and 
lemon trees. Every hue of green is represented, and in all 
directions the bright colours of gorgeous flowers adorn the scene. 

Living creatures too announce their presence on every hand. 
The air is filled with the twittering of birds and the buzzing of 
insects, As one walks through the grounds, innumerable canaries 
fly rustling from the trees, and dragon-flies dart about in sur- 
prising quantities, not singly, but in swarms. The scissor-bird 
with his forked tail may be seen burying himself in the foliage. 
Another bird, one of sulphur colour (the Sawrophagus sulphuratus), 
would seem to be playing a game of “I spy,” for, perched on the 
topmost crest of a fir-tree, he now and again cries out most 
distinctly “‘dien te veo” (I see you well). Then with a sudden 
swoop, and tail outspread like a fan, he carries destruction among 
the hurrying insects. The teru-tero and the :licho-feo (which 
latter appellation is Spanish for “ugly beast”) may likewise be 
distinguished by their cries, from which they derive their 
respective names. Advancing a little further in the quinta, one 
may hear a sudden buzzing and unexpectedly come upon a pretty 
sight: a tiny humming-bird, poised on rapidly-fluttering wings 
before a flower, darts his long tongue quickly backwards and 
forwards into its chalice. What dainty food, the juice of flowers! 
But it is also from the insects hiding there that the humming- 
bird derives his nourishment; and it is said that the rich 
colouring of his plumage is in great part owing to the poisonous 
juices he imbibes in thus searching for food. But, whist! with a 
flash he is gone, for the humming-bird’s flight is generally so 
rapid as to render him invisible to the human eye. 

It is not, however, the winged creation alone that is represented 
in this garden. Lizards dart like lightning-flashes from hole 
to hole; ugly toads, five or six inches long, which exude a 
poisonous slime from their backs when irritated by the dogs, 
crawl lazily about. Snakes also there are in plenty, not the 
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monsters that one finds in the forests of the Amazon, but nasty 
little venomous ones, which you must be careful not to tread 
upon when walking round the guinta at dusk, as they turn 
quickly and bite. A large one for the neighbourhood, measuring 
four and a half feet in length, and beautifully marked with black, 
red, and green, was killed one morning by the writer in his 
bedroom, where it had probably passed the night. One must be 
careful, too, not to sit on the grass, as gigantic spiders (taran- 
tulas) of ferocious aspect make their holes there, and their bite 
is deadly ; and other loathsome insects, some in appearance like 
faded leaves, will take liberties with one’s person if they get the 
chance. On the outskirts of the quinta crowds of shy guinea-pigs 
play, and rabbit-like make for their burrows directly they 
perceive your approach. They have mortal enemies in the 
snakes, which swallow them whole, and in the comadrejas, which 
are pouched animals of the opossum kind, with long powerful 
claws and sharp, fierce teeth. Rabbits have not been able to 
make headway against these opponents, though the experiment 
of naturalising them has several times been made. 

Let us pass on to the kitchen-garden, where strawberries are 
ripe nearly all the year round, and where tomatoes, sheltered 
from the sun by their broad leaves, are cool in hottest summer. 
The Brazilian tomato also, with its flavour of black-currant, 
grows there; likewise the nispera, in appearance like a yellow 
plum, and in taste resembling gooseberry, though its three stones 
are deadly poison. The vines in their season are loaded with 
grapes; melons and pumpkins strew the ground, along with the 
commoner vegetables familiar in England. There also is found 
the egg-plant, whose fruit is so rich, and the mealy sweet potato. 
Beyond in the monte (or orchard) are peach, apricot, nectarine, 
and plum trees, all bearing such crops that soon one ceases to 
appreciate the flavour of the fruit, while the pear, apple and fig 
likewise flourish nobly; and further still, in the monte of wild 
peach trees, browsing on the thick carpet of alfalfa and trefoil, 
are the cows and horses, of which animals there is usually a 
goodly number. 

Of course all quintas are not so well off as the one I have been 
describing. Much naturally depends on the means of the pro- 
prietor, and the amount of land he is able to obtain, for near 
Buenos Aires, a city whose population numbers close upon three- 
quarters of a million, there is often difliculty in purchasing or 
leasing land. Many quintas, however, possess all the features I 
have {mentioned, joined to others depending on their individual 
natural advantages of position, aspect, etc. 
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Il. 


EL PASEO A CABALLO (THE HORSEBACK RIDE).* 


Tue early morning ride is one of the pleasantest experiences that 
quinta-life presents. The clearness of the atmosphere, the soft- 
ness of the sun’s rays, the exhilarating influence of the fresh yet 
balmy air, combine to render this part of the day the more 
enjoyable, since a few hours later one will be perspiring at every 
pore, and rendered languid by the oppressive heat. The sun has 
risen between three and-four o'clock ; suffice it for us to be up and 
bathed at five. Then, sallying forth, we take our horses from the 
grooms awaiting our arrival in the paraiso grove. We issue from 
the quinta, a small cavalcade of five or six young people, all in the 
highest spirits. The dust on the wire-fenced tracks is kept down 
by the heavy dew, while the grass in the open campf{ on either 
side is beaded copiously with it, and presents a rainbow view of 
diamonds, constantly changing colour in the clear, white sunlight. 
After walking our horses a short distance we put them to the 
eanter, holding their mouths firmly, as they are pulling hard, 
eager fora race. Presently we pass a pulperia (a roadside inn), 
whence rush dogs of ferocious aspect, which make for our horses. 
These we keep at a safe distance with our whips, for if they are 
permitted to get near enough they will seize in their teeth the 
horse’s tail—which is allowed to grow fairly long to keep off the 
flies—and they will sometimes succeed in puiling the terrified 
animal, who is rendered quite helpless thereby, to the ground or 
at least on to his haunches. 

These savage mongrels, which are met with outside every 
house, owe their ferocity a great deal to their manner of living. It 
is customary in the camp when a horse grows old, to turn him 
adrift in the tracks, where he picks up a scanty living by the 
roadside till the sun has dried up every vestige of grass; then ho 
eventually drops dead either from old age or starvation. A 
passing camp man will probably take the skin, if it be worth 
having; but, in any case, there the carcase lies unburied, 
spreading a feverous odour abroad, till the dogs in the neighbour- 
hood scent it, and begin to demolish it. It is common enough, 
when out riding, for one’s nostrils to be suddenly attacked by the 


* Spanish—paseo = French—promenade. 

+ “Camp” is the Anglicised form of the Spanish word campo, which 
literally means field or plain. In South America it is used to signify the 
open country in a general sense. 
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horrible effluvium of dead horse; to pursue one’s course, one must 
pass the animal, and when so doing, from the very interior of the 
carcase out rush two or three dogs which have eaten their way in 
so as to be completely hidden. 

One day, just outside the gate of our qguinta, a horse fell dead. 
An Argentine would take no notice of such a trifle, and would 
remain perfectly unconscious of the obnoxious smell. However, 
we were not so constituted, and therefore told one of the 
gardeners, an Italian, to go and bury the horse. “Que es- 
peranza!” he exclaimed. “ Would you give Christian burial to 
a horse? You could not do more for a fellow-man.” We 
explained that it was not out of any particular regard for the 
deceased that we wished to accord him this privilege, but out of 
respect for our own nostrils and health. ‘ Que estraiios son los 
Ingleses !” (what queer people the English are!) he observed; no 
doubt such a point of view had never before been presented 
to him. 

Having safely passed the dogs, we come to a small village, the 
plan of which is similar to that of all towns and villages in South 
America. In the centre is the Plaza or square, on one side of 
which is the church, oblong-faced, with a turret at each front 
corner; a road runs all round a well-worn grass-plot, skirted by 
paraiso trees, and having a kiosk in the middle, where in the 
evening of dias de fiesta a band plays, while the people promenade 
lightly-clad. We go round two sides of the Plaza, and continue 
by the road at the corner opposite to where we entered, and are 
soon out of the village. But we seem to be approaching another 
—a small one, girt with a wall—the houses of which are in 
miniature, like big dolls’ houses, though the doors are large 
enough for a man to enter. This is the cemetery—the city of 
the dead. Open the padlocked doors and you will see shelves 
lining these ghostly residences, on which are placed the coffins, 
with their gruesome contents in various stages of decomposition. 
Hurry past this unwholesome place; there is a nice piece of open 
camp before us. Let us race; see who will first reach that great 
tree yonder. “ Vamos, Chico!” “ Vamos, Mala Cara!” Ah! 
there is a ridge and a brook before us. “Up! Jump now!” 
On again over the level. “ Hurrah! Chico wins!” 

Our way now skirts a corral, into which some cattle have been 
driven. A man on horseback has just thrown a lasso over the 
horns of a fine young bullock, and is pulling him through the 
gate, opened for him by another man, while the remaining cattle 
crowd, terrified, at the opposite end of the corral. The unmounted 
man, having shut the gate, promptly hamstrings the struggling 
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beast, then cuts its throat, and, almost before the death throes 
are over, begins to take off the hide. Close at hand a third man 
is engaged in cutting up a bullock that a quarter of an hour ago 
was rejoicing in the fresh morning air, and is placing the meat 
in a van ready to go into Buenos Aires to market. This is a 
common enough sight, though disagreeable to unsophisticated 
English eyes; so let us turn from it quickly, and get into the 
road again on our homeward way. 

We have not proceeded far along the road when we find our 
way blocked by a pantano, or bog, which it is necessary to cross 
with extreme caution. Rain is only very occasional in summer- 
time, but when it does come it seems as though the floodgates of 
heaven had burst open, and the deluge converts the heavy dust 
into deep mire. A single day suffices for the water to drain into 
the slight depressions which occur in this usually flat country, 
and the tracks then resume their normal condition. But where 
the water has collected, it converts the stoneless alluvial soil into 
a deep and treacherous bog. Even after months of drought these 
pantanos are often sources of difficulty and danger. The ardour 
of the sun’s rays will cake the surface, giving an appearance of 
stability ; but, when the hapless rider has reached the middle, it 
will sometimes break off into an island, quiver for a moment 
under his weight, and finally collapse, precipitating him and his 
shrieking steed into the engulfing mire, from which there is no 
escape. 

In crossing a pantano it is usually best to leave it to your 
horse’s natural intelligence to find the safest path; and if he 
refuses to advance, you may generally conclude that it will be 
wiser to make a détour—of perhaps a league or more—unless you 
do not mind risking your animal’s life and maybe your own. 

One day, when the writer was out riding with a friend, we saw, 
some distance ahead, a pantano stretching across the track. An 
Italian market-gardener, returning from Buenos Aires after the 
disposal of his wares, was approaching on the other side, in his 
van drawn by three horses. The pantano was not broad—some 
ten yards or so—and the van was lightly freighted ; so the driver 
urged his animals forward with stimulating voice and whip. We 
arrived at the edge of the pantano as his horses reached the 
middle. At that moment the leader lost its footing, slipped 
forward into the mire, and began to flounder helplessly. The 
owner sprang from the van into the bog, and tried to help the 
poor beast to recover its footing, but in vain. Its head was 
presently submerged, and soon its struggles ceased. It then 
became evident that the other horses were in extreme peril; the 
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leader, sinking deeper and deeper, was dragging them down. 
The poor Italian became frantic; with vows and imprecations he 
alternately invoked and cursed his patron saint, the mother that 
bore him, and the patient, resigned animals, whose heads he 
strove to keep above the mire. 

Meanwhile we were not idle. We first shouted to him to hitch 
on his lasso and throw us the end, when our horses might, from 
terra firma, have hauled his animals safely through. Alas! he 
had no lasso; neither had we. In hot haste my friend galloped 
back to get one, as well as other help, from a pulperia half a mile 
behind. I sprang into the mud and tried to cut the traces of the 
leader, so as to free the remaining animals. But this was a 
difficult task, and before it could be accomplished the other horses 
had succumbed and were swallowed up. The only thing to do 
was to detach them from the van to prevent its being drawn after 
them. And when my friend returned with a couple of gauchos, 
the poor Italian was loudly bewailing the loss of his horses, 
representing half at least of his worldly belongings. 

But on the occasion of this early morning ride—the type of so 
many others—we safely cross our pantano, which is not a bad 
one. Already the sun is getting hot, and our horses throw up 
clouds of dust. In front of us is a bullock-waggon, the wheels of 
which are nine feet in diameter; there is not an ounce of iron in 
the whole construction, but it carries a load of fifteen or sixteen 
tons of alfalfa, and six sturdy oxen are enough to pull it. The 
earretero (waggoner) sits on the middle of the yoke of the hind- 
most, and with a long iron-tipped pole goads them on, crying, 
“¢co,” or directs their course with a prod to right or left. We 
canter past him in order to get out of the dust his bullocks make, 
but presently come in for more dust still. We overtake some 
gauchos driving a flock of more than a thousand sheep. Ferocious- 
looking fellows these gauchos are, their faces by exposure bronzed 
to the colour of an Indian’s skin, and their bodies all bristling 
with weapons. One is probably a half-caste, judging from the 
contour of his face, but he is no darker than the rest. And their 
villainous appearance makes one feel that one would rather not 
meet them alone away out in the camp. 

But the sheep are going too slowly for us to keep behind them, 
and the dust is suffocating us. We therefore politely call to the 
gauchos, “ Con su permiso pasaremos” (with your permission we will 
pass), and riding close to the side of the track manage, by sending 
the sheep scampering, to effect a passage beside them. Neverthe- 
less it is a quarter of an hour before we have reached the foremost 
of the flock, and a few minutes later we have come to the last 
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turning before arriving at the quinta. So we walk our horses to 
let them cool as much as the now burning-hot sun will allow. 
We pass in at the gate, so up to the stables, hand our steeds over 
to the grooms, and return}to the house, vid the peach orchard, 
where we pause to refresh ourselves with the luscious fruit. 


III. 


LA MANANA (THE MORNING). 


Arrer an early morning ride nothing is more pleasant and re- 
freshing than a cold bath. And having exchanged dusty riding 
apparel for cool linen or flannel, the young people join their 
elders in the comedor (dining-room) for eight o'clock coffee. 
Though this is not regarded as breakfast, the boys, being hungry 
after their exhilarating canter, probably attack a melon that 
is on the table, and some rolls of pan creollo (native bread) and 
delicious fresh butter. With this café con leche, the most re- 
freshing of beverages, is drunk, though in many native families 
mate would be taken, a custom which is elsewhere described. 
The gentlemen of the household then saunter down to the monte 
to look at the horses, while the ladies adjourn to the galeria, or 
attend to any domestic duties they may have. 

The interval between café at eight and almuerzo (breakfast) 
at eleven is variously employed. If the locusts are about, every- 
body, male and female, engages in a raid upon them. If the 
locust has not yet paid a visit, that other quinta plague, the ant, 
will probably receive some attention; though their suppression 
lies chiefly in the hands of the gardeners. Sometimes the gentle- 
men will join the ladies in the cool galeria, and lounge about 
smoking the everlasting cigarette, read the newspaper, or discuss 
with one another the all-absorbing subject of politics or the 
fluctuations in the price of gold. In South American life, people 
spend a good deal of time in aimless pottering about. At length 
almuerzo is announced as ready, whereupon all reassemble in the 
comedor. 

It is usual to commence this meal with fruit, after which soup 
is served, followed almost invariably by a dish called pochero, 
which consists of solid hunks of beef boiled with every kind of 
vegetable obtainable. This is succeeded by the asado or “ roast” 
(un asado is properly “a spit”), and then café negro is brought 
in. Native wine—which, being pure juice of the grape, is 
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excellent, especially that from San Juan and Mendoza—is 
generally drunk with the repast; though at Buenos Aires a 
very good, light beer, resembling lager, is brewed, and often 
taken with the midday meal. The gentlemen light their 
cigarettes before leaving the table, and having finished their 
coffee, all adjourn to their rooms for the usual siesta. 

Some account of the unwelcome visitors already mentioned 
will probably be found interesting, and indeed a description of 
quinta-life would be incomplete without it. 

The neighbourhood of Buenos Aires is not the regular. habitat 
of the locust, and they rarely came until a few years ago. How- 
ever of late they have paid an annual summer visit. About 
November vast numbers arrive from the north-west, and settling 
in the guintas and alfalfares (fields of a kind of flowering grass), 
for a time greedily devour everything green, beginning with the 
tenderest and most delicate shoots. But it is not merely the 
quest of food that has brought them hither. They soon almost 
cease eating, and the breeding time commences. What numbers 
are likely to result may be imagined from the fact that each 
female lays about 10,000 eggs. These are deposited in the 
ground, clinging together, the brown cocoon somewhat resembling 
in shape acorn-cob. Then for a short time they recommence 
eating to restore their wasted strength, and one fine morning 
early the whole multitude take wing and disappear as if by 
magic. They return to their old haunts in Entre Rios and the 
Province of Cérdoba, carrying devastation with them along their 
route; but, alas! the legacy they leave behind is likely to prove 
a plague more dire than they have shown themselves to be. 

The wise gardener has not been idle all this time. He has 
endeavoured to preserve some of the most desirable fruit and 
vegetables from their ravages by pressing into the service his 
chicuelos (youngsters), together with his women-folk, of whom he 
has frequently a plentiful supply—his wife, his mother, his 
ancient grandmother, his wife’s sister, and so on. Each being 
furnished with a tin can and a stick, they keep up a perpetual din 
alongside the rows of green peas, beans and tomatoes, and prevent 
the locusts from settling so thickly just there. But as these good 
people of necessity desist at night, very little benefit results from 
their hideous tom-tom. The men are engaged in like manner 
till the breeding time begins, when their locust raid takes a 
more active form. The insects are too much occupied to attempt 
escape, and a wholesale slaughter is entered upon. In the open 
spaces a heavy roller is drawn over all that lie in the way, 
destroying thousands at a time, and millions of prospective 
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progeny. Everyone is armed with a stick or flail, and strikes 
wildly in all directions, remembering that in each female slain 
the development of ten thousand more may be averted. What 
was the Lernean hydra to the fecund locust? The labour of 
cleansing the Augean stables was nothing compared with the 
Herculean task of annihilating a whole swarm of these insects. 

But with the departure of the parent-locusts the most im- 
portant work begins. When breeding, the insects mostly choose 
the same locality to deposit their eggs. This the gardeners 
straightway commence to dig up, shovelling together in a heap 
every discoverable nest of cocoons. They saturate this heap 
with paraffin, and, setting it on fire, consume all the eggs they 
can in the flames. The ground all round is well sprinkled with 
a mixture of paraffin and water, as this prevents the germs from 
developing. Throughout the quinta search is made for scattered 
nests, which are treated in the same way; but in spite of all 
these efforts so many remain unmolested that the labour seems 
practically of no avail. And, moreover, if in the adjoining quinta 
the gardeners are lazy and let things take their own course, a 
harvest of locusts sufficient to supply the whole neighbourhood 
will result. 

A few weeks intervene before the eggs hatch, when one day, 
while the hot north wind blows, one discovers that the ground 
is, as it were, becoming carpeted with small green insects, much 
resembling English grasshoppers. In this first stage of locust- 
life they are called saltonas or “jumpers,” because they have no 
wings, but advance by means of a series of leaps. Under the 
burning sun the eggs are hatched so fast that one can see the 
patches of insects broadening, till they become merged in one 
another, and form one gigantic army stretching for a league 
along the front, a mile in the rear, and in some places piled 
knee-deep. One mind now seems to fill the whole crowd: they 
are gifted with a most healthy appetite, and are determined to 
satisfy it in a systematic manner. So they all march in the 
same direction, which is with the wind, and devour everything of 
vegetable growth in their way. Suppose the advance of the 
enemy to be perceived from a qguinta, which, perhaps, by good luck, 
has not been visited by the parent-locusts, and where the pro- 
prietor was consequently congratulating himself on his im- 
munity, and chuckling as he ate his peaches and looked at his 
ripe tomatoes. But now the wind is blowing dead on his quinta, 
and in less than an hour the saltonas will arrive. Precautions 
must be taken to try and divert the march. Immediately every- 
one about the place is engaged in making a big bonfire across 
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their way. The line of fire must stretch without interruption 
from end to end of the quinta. Gallons of petroleum are pro- 
cured so as to keep it brightly flaming, and there is no lack of 
dry fuel about the place. At last, and quite soon enough, the 
saltonas arrive; millions perish in the flames, millions under 
the rollers, the flail, the horses’ hoofs; but likewise millions 
pass the obstacles safely and carry their ravages into the gardens 
that so much has been done to preserve. However, if the wind 
continues, sufficient have been slain or turned from their course 
to greatly lessen the evil, and, with considerable energy, the 
gardeners may save the quinta from destitution. Of course it 
is often rescued by the wind changing just as the locusts are 
about to enter it. But if the wind now sinks, here they decide 
to stop and sample the vegetable produce exhaustively. It is 
not long before the whole place bears a desolate appearance. 
The peach and apricot trees look like skeletons; for the leaves, 
the tender bark, and the fruit are gone, but the stones are left 
hanging to the boughs, suspended by a slender fibre—a weird 
sight. 

Under this vigorous dieting the saltonas have been growing 
till they are about two inches long. And now they develop quite 
a new character: they cease eating, and fall into a comatose 
state, in which they remain till they cast their skins and emerge 
with their ruddy bodies and four gauzy wings. They are now 
called Jangostas, which equally means “lobsters,” “shrimps,” and 
“locusts.” Timidly, at first, they try their wings, but gaining 
strength with renewed feasting, they soon practise them ener- 
getically, and the swarm fills the air. They penetrate every- 
where, even exploring the house. At night, the mosquito nets 
serve a double purpose, for in the morning several dangostas may 
be found perched upon them, and they sometimes find their way 
inside. One may be awakened from sleep by lying on something 
uncomfortable. One puts one’s hand down to see what it is; one 
finds a squashed locust. “No es nada”—it’s a mere nothing. In 
riding along they flit round your head like a swarm of bees, some 
impertinently settling on your coat. You take hold of the body 
of one to remove it, but it clings with tentacled legs. With a 
little force you pull away the repulsive creature, when it ejects 
from its mouth on to your hand a brownish-green slime, having a 
most obnoxious odour, and which makes the skin smart. 

Not long after their transformation from saltonas to langostas, 
they follow the example of their parents, and fly away towards 
the north-west, where they remain till next breeding-season 
brings them back to their native place. 
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The other quinta-plague is that of the ants (hormigas). It 
is not the carnivorous red ant which gives trouble, for it acts as 
an excellent scavenger, most useful in a hot climate. But the 
black ant, which is about twice the size of his brown-coated 
brother, does terrible damage to the most delicate plants. If 
one’s hobby is the cultivation of roses, and one is just expecting a 
rich harvest of the choicest specimens, it is decidedly annoying to 
find, when going out one morning to observe their progress, that 
the ants have appreciated their delicacy also, and, being up 
earliest, have already stripped nearly every tree of leaves and 
flowers. A pile of the spoils is still lying round the roots and 
being rapidly carried away along the high road that they have 
made to their storehouse, perhaps a mile or more distant. How 
can it be prevented? Well, there are several ways, and perhaps 
the most effectual is to surround the lower part of the trunk of 
the tree that one especially wishes to preserve, with a cylinder of 
tin, to the height of about a foot, and sunk a few inches into the 
ground. This cylinder should nowhere touch thé trunk, but 
should have a space, about an inch deep all round, between it and 
the bark. The result is, that when an exploring ant climbs the 
tin coil and reaches the top, he finds an unbridged precipice 
before him, across which he cannot jump, and into whose dark 
depths he is afraid to venture. But many plants cannot be 
protected in this way, so more aggressive measures have to be 
taken. Following the roads that the industrious creatures clear 
through the grass, the weeds, or rough ground, one presently 
arrives at one of the entrances to the subterranean. passages 
leading to the nest. This is thronged with a busy crowd; some 
are issuing in all haste, having deposited their burdens and going 
in search of new ones; others are laboriously tugging leaves and 
flower-petals, many times their own size, towards the hole. Five 
or six are engaged in bringing a rosebud intact, but when they 
reach the mouth of the passage they find it too large for the 
entrance. They are merely “carriers,” and can do nothing to 
remedy this; but one of their number rushes off headlong into 
the hole, and speedily returns with one or two bigger fellows 
having powerful incisors, who are “cutters-up.” In a minute 
the rosebud has been dissected, and is being triumphantly carried 
to the nest. It seems a terrible shame to be obliged to wage war 
against these industrious and intelligent creatures, who, in so 
many respects, resemble human-kind—though they do travel a 
long way often to accomplish very little, and to fetch what they 
might find close at hand. But, quien sabe! perhaps our own ways 
are equally devious, if we did but know it. Without this warfare 
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we should have neither fruit, flowers, nor vegetables, to say 
nothing of the damage they do to the woodwork of the house, of 
which they do not hesitate to make a thoroughfare if it suits 
their convenience. 

A common way of destroying the ants is by means of a 
small metal cylindrical furnace half-filled with any kind of dry, 
inflammable rubbish, and in the top a pan suspended containing 
flowers of sulphur. When lighted, a lid is screwed down over 
this, so. that the smoke can only issue from a bent metal tube, 
which conducts it to the ant-hole. A pair of bellows, worked by 
a handle, is attached to the lower part of the furnace, thus 
making the fire burn, and forcing the sulphurous smoke along 
the ant-passages. ‘Ihe whole apparatus is suspended on wheels, 
and can thereby be conveniently moved from part to part of the 
quinta. With this instrument, such volumes of suffocating smoke 
can soon be produced, that it will often be issuing thickly from 
holes two or three hundred yards distant. So you may imagine 
the ants have a somewhat lively time of it—or, perhaps, rather 
a deadly one. 

In spite, however, of waging war against them, they multiply 
so rapidly that it is only where the gardeners fight them very 
energetically that they can be kept down; and the amount of 
damage they do is often appalling. When up country, on 
the border of the Gran Chaco, where, of course, these insects 
work their own sweet will, the writer once discovered a deserted 
wooden hut. Incautiously leaning against the structure, he was 
surprised to see the whole of it collapse. But on examination, 
he found the reason to be that every portion of the woodwork 
had been perforated and undermined by the ants, and only 
required a very slight touch to crumble into ruins. The 
inroads of the ants had probably been the cause of abandoning 
the hut. 


IY. 


LA TARDE (THE AFTERNOON). 


REFRESHED with an hour’s siesta, the family reassemble in the 
patio or beneath the trees in the paraiso grove, in order to take 
mate. This custom, which universally prevails in South America, 
is, in native families, observed several times during the day—the 
first thing in the morning, again at eight o'clock, after the 
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siesta, and at a few hours’ interval throughout the afternoon 
and evening. Though one is said to “take mate,” the mate is 
really a gourd, which has been dried and hollowed out, forming 
a kind of cup or bowl. Into this are placed three or four 
spoonfuls of the dry leaves and crumbled twigs of an evergreen 
plant known as yerba (Ilex paraguayensis). This is infused like 
tea, by pouring hot water into the mate. Sugar may or may not 
be added, according to taste. Then a reed-like metal tube, 
called a bombilla, having a perforated bulb at the lower end, 
is plunged into the gourd. The lips are applied to the 
bombilla, and the hot liquid imbibed by drawing it up the 
tube, the perforations in the bulb permitting the solution to 
pass, but keeping back the leaves and dust of the yerba. The 
flavour of the infusion is slightly bitter, of a somewhat aromatic 
nature, and is quite distinct from that of our national 
beverage, though Europeans sometimes describe it as “ Para- 
guayan tea.” It is generally considered to be wholesome, 
sustaining, and a valuable corrective to the unvaried meat diet 
of the camp. 

The manner of taking mate generally surprises and disgusts 
English people till they become accustomed to it. The party 
are sitting or lounging about, while an old Italian crone, a 
servant of the household, prepares it as described. Having 
filled up the mate from a kettle, she makes sure that the bombilla 
draws easily by testing it with her own lips. Finding it does, 
she passes it on to you, when you are expected to suck up the 
contents till a gurgling noise informs you that there is no more 
liquid in it. You hand it back to the old woman, who thereupon 
refills it with hot water, and presents it to the person sitting 
next to you. In this way all the party are in turn served, an 
extra spoonful of yerba being added after about half-a-dozen 
infusions. The same mate is used by every one, and to wipe the 
mouthpiece of the bombilla before drinking would be a deadly 
insult. When each has had a turn, the thing is again circulated 
several times, and it is not unusual to take six or seven mates 
before adjourning. 

The extreme heat of the day being past, the younger {male 
members of the family perhaps suggest a game of pelota. This 
is the Spanish national pastime, second, of course, to bull-fighting, 
and in South America is played with as much zest and is a matter 
of as much interest as the English games of football and cricket 
in our own country. In most large quintas a pelota court is 
erected, and it is common to find one attached to a much- 
frequented pulperia, for the use of customers. The game in 
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many respects resembles fives, the court, however, being larger 
and having only one side wall. A line, painted on the cemented 
floor, marks the other boundary, and beyond this seats are 
ranged for spectators. When amateurs are playing, the bare 
hand is generally used for striking the ball; but when pro- 
fessionals or internationals are engaged, or even for a private 
match, the cesta is employed. This is a kind of basket-work 
scoop, about eighteen inches or two feet long, and is strapped to 
the hand and forearm. The ball being caught in it can be 
propelled again with enormous velocity against the back wall ; 
and at the Frontin at Buenos Aires, where the best players in 
the world may be seen, and where the court is over one hundred 
metres long, the writer has often seen the ball rebound from the 
wall with such force as to fall far out of court. Betting, of 
course, waxes furious throughout the game, for an Argentine 
is never so happy as when he is gambling. In fact, in South 
America every event of life is more or less a subject of specula- 
tion. The dice-box is found in every almacen and confiteria 
at the disposal of customers, and a throw of the dice settles 
matters, from such trifles as who shall pay the score to such 
important questions as who shall assassinate the President of tho 
Republic. 

Speaking of gambling gives one an excuse for a momentary 
digression. In the revolution of ’90 some Argentine gentlemen, 
who were taking no part in the struggle, used to amuse them- 
selves, when fighting was going on in the streets of the capital, 
by picking off with their rifles stray individuals, and betting on 
where they would hit them or who would kill most in a given 
time. They themselves would be safely ensconced behind a 
parapet on the roof of a house; but it is comforting to know 
that occasionally another merry party, from a coign of vantage 
behind them, would find amusement in making the former their 
butt, which was a case of “the biter bit.” These dastardly 
murderers, for the accomplishment of their bets, regarded not 
the life of either women or children. The writer and an English 
friend, being out to see what was going on—a somewhat fool- 
hardy ‘thing to do—hesitated at a doorway, doubting if it would 
be safe to cross the street. “Oh! come along,” said his friend, 
“it’s all right, there’s nobody about.” At that moment a child 
of thirteen pushed by them, and made a rush for a house-door on 
the other side. Ere she reached the opposite kerb, she rolled 
over, pierced by a bullet fired in sport by some fine caballero on 
the roof! Ah, they have a keen sense of sport, these Argentinos! 
In a quinta belonging to English people, instead of a pelota 
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court there is frequently a ground for lawn-tennis. But the 
sun being so hot, it is impossible to get respectable turf; most 
people, therefore, play on what are called “mud courts.” The 
stoneless soil is rolled perfectly level, after having been well 
watered, and the sun soon dries it as hard as a brick. These 
courts play very true, the only drawback being that after a few 
games one gets terribly dirty and dusty. 

Several times during the afternoon one hears clapping at the 
quinta gate and a voice crying “ Ave Maria!” No one would 
venture to enter another person’s grounds without permission, 
for here it is a truer maxim than in England that a man’s house 
is his castle. And an intruding stranger might receive a revolver 
bullet if he passed the outer gate, especially at night, without 
being desired to do so by one of the inmates. In reply to the 
continued clapping and shouts of “ Hail, Mary!” we call “ Entre 
Vd.,” and the cartero (postman) gallops in on a terrible old crock 
of a horse that he has probably picked up for nothing by the 
roadside. Having delivered his letters with a very condescending 
air, and impudently asking Ja niiia (the daughter of the house) if 
hers is from a sweetheart, he mercilessly applies his rebenque 
(whip) to his horse’s flank, and departs. The next comer is a 
Turkish pedlar, who spreads out his wares on the marble floor 
of the galeria, and tries to persuade the ladies to buy some of 
his beautiful lace, made in the country by poor Italian immigrants. 
The gentlemen he will tempt with penknives, pipes, and cigar- 
holders. After a great deal of bargaining some purchases are 
made, the price given being about one quarter of that originally 
asked, and the itinerant merchant then throws in a small present 
as a yapa, for good luck. The cartero would probably have 
received a yapa of ten cents for bringing the letters, if he had 
been able to restrain his tongue. But he would rather lose his 
yapa than his joke. The former would have represented a 
drink of vermouth, the latter several drinks; for will he not 
relate it half-a-dozen times at the almacen in the village to the 
loungers there? And each will drink with him as a jocose 
fellow. 

“Tf wishes were horses, beggars might ride,” is a good old 
adage, which finds its fulfilment here. For a beggar has only 
to catch one of the cast-off macarones by the roadside and 
appropriate it; and if he wishes he can lead a spare horse. 
That which costs nothing is always cheap. So Jos mendigos 
pass from quinta to quinta, estancia to estancia, in what English 
beggars would consider sumptuous style. 

Towards sunset some of the young people generally sally forth 
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again on horseback, not this time for a wild gallop, as in the 
morning, but more sedately and in more formal dress. On the 
road at this hour they will probably meet friends from other 
quintas with whom they stop to chat. Those who do not 
accompany the riders, go out to the gate and salute their 
acquaintances who pass. Strangers also greet the ladies with 
“ Buenas tardes, senoras” (good afternoon, ladies). And the 
picturesque Jecheros (milkmen), on their ambling horses, with 
great milk-cans beating time to the animal’s motion, familiarly 
call out “ Adios, nifia,” and jog on their way singing a snatch 
from a Basque song: “I love the eyes of a maiden fair.” 

And now the caballeros are returning from their ride, and the 
sun is sinking rapidly below the horizon. Ten minutes suffice 
for it to change from daylight to dusk and dusk to darkness; for 
there is practically no twilight here. And even in summer the 
light fails much earlier than in England, where one can often 
play tennis up to, or even after, eight o'clock. But it is seldom 
possible to continue the game till seven at Buenos Aires. How- 
ever, as at that hour at latest dinner is served, it does not so 
much matter. 


LA 


LA NOCHE (THE NIGHT). 


Ix spite of mosquitoes and various other troublesome insects, the 
evening in this latitude forms the pleasantest part of the twenty- 
four hours. Deliciously cool the air seems after the broiling heat 
of the day. And after dinner seats are taken out and placed 
where the gentle, intermittent breeze can be most felt. There is 
none of the restful quiet in nature that characterizes an English 
summer evening; a thousand different noises are to be heard. A 
small insect, no bigger than that inhabiting the cuckoo-spitile, 
produces a prolonged clicking like an old-fashioned sewing- 
machine in use, and quite as loud. The frogs and toads about 
the quinta are continually giving voice in not unmusical, metallic 
notes. The idea that their doing so is a sign of rain has to be 
dispelled, for whether rain follows or not, they regularly engage 
in their nocturnal croakings during the summer. The night-jar’s 
deep voice too may occasionally be heard, and sometimes a 
sudden twittering of birds in a tree, together with a hissing sound, 
tells one that a serpent is in search of prey. Sometimes all the 
dogs in the neighbourhood with one accord commence barking 
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furiously, and the deliciously fragrant air becomes sullied with an 
odour which makes one feel faint. There is evidently a skunk 
not far off, which has been alarmed by some dog and has 
emitted his obnoxious spray, the smell of which will be carried 
on the wind for half a mile or more. Thank goodness, the 
skunk prefers, as a rule, to keep at a distance from dogs and 
the inhabitants of quwintas, or life would hardly be worth 
living. 

Fireflies of extraordinary brilliance fill the air like shooting 
stars, or crawl through the grass, beetle-like, with the lantern 
beneath their tail illumining their way and making their insect- 
prey visible. So bright is their light that, holding the face of a 
watch near to one caught in a spider’s web, the time can easily be 
seen on the darkest night. Argentine girls, when they have a 
baile (dance) in the patio, catch fireflies and place them under 
their lace head-dress, where the insects look like the small 
incandescent lamps worn by dancers in the ballet. Twenty or 
thirty, put under a glass shade in a dark room, afford a kind of 
spectral light by which the objects in the apartment can be easily 
distinguished, and a book placed near the shade can be read, 
though the light is trying to the eyes. 

After sitting awhile, enjoying the music of nature and the 
coolness of the night, after watching for a time the numerous 
meteors that can generally be seen in the southern sky, and 
having expressed disappointment in the Southern Cross—for it 
is upside down and all askew—but admiration of the wonderful 
star-filled dome above, the party adjourn to the patio, and take 
mate again. While this is in progress, a noise at the gate and 
the cry of “ Ave Maria!” are heard. A moment later a coach 
drives up to the door, and there alight half-a-dozen people from 
a neighbouring quinta, who have come to pay an evening call, 
As a point of etiquette, on entering, the gentlemen take their 
revolvers and pufiales (poniards) from their belts and place them on 
a side table, This is a sign that no hostility is intended, and 
that the visitors have every confidence in their host. Then they 
join the circle and all take mate ; the caballeros continue to twist 
cigarettes, and the fair-skinned girls flash their dark-brown eyes 
in the direction of the masculine moustaches. 

Speaking of girls, it is probable that in no country on the face 
of the earth are more beautiful women to be found than in 
Argentina. The usual type is fair-complexioned, with long black 
hair and wonderful lustrous brown eyes. But one will occa- 
sionally come across that rare Castilian type of exquisitely- 
chiselled features and silky, golden hair. It is then that the 
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painter realizes his ideal of beauty, and that one perceives that 
Nature sometimes attains to the poet’s highest conception. 
Unfortunately, however, one finds that the mind of an Argentine 
girl is not equal to her form and face, and her society will soon 
pall. For asa rule their education has been scanty, their ideas 
are very circumscribed, and they have no interests, And one 
soon returns to the conviction that there are no girls in the world 
to compare with an English girl. 

When the mate has circulated a few times and the conversation 
begins to flag, a baile is suggested, and the doors of a room where 
there is a piano are thrown open, so that the music may be heard 
in the patio. A kind of waltz is played, but in very slow time. 
The couples at first merely promenade round, but presently they 
begin to revolve solemnly, one of the chief features of the dance 
being the various graceful postures into which they throw them- 
selves. A few turns, and again they walk leisurely round the 
patio; great care is taken not to get hot, for the cool evening is 
too much appreciated to lightly cast away its greatest benefit. 

The guests take their departure about ten o’clock, and then the 
ladies of the household retire; for here all keep early hours. 
The men gaze once again, through puffs of smoke, at the 
magnificent night, at the clear moon sailing so serenely above, 
and at the constellation of “la canasta de flores” (the basket of 
flowers: Orion’s Belt forms the bottom of the basket, which in 
the Northern Hemisphere appears upside down). Then they 
withdraw also to their chambers, and are soon resting from 
the fatigues of the day, their loaded revolvers within arm’s reach : 
for who can tell what may happen during the reign of darkness? 

Ere long only the usual hum of night is to be heard,—occa- 
sionally a dog barking, or the moaning of sleeping cattle; from 
time to time the rumble of a bullock-waggon travelling on 
through the slumbering camp, its monotonous noise broken by the 
frequent “ico” of the driver; and now and again the singing of a 
belated gaucho. And with the shrill notes of mosquitoes, safely 
outside the net, for a lullaby, we sleep on till the white morning 
light calls on us to awake and enter upon a new day. 


J. BARNARD JAMES. 





A freak of Cupid. 


Carter I. 


Tue earth was white, the firmament was white, the plumage of 
the wind was white. The wind flew between curling drift and 
falling cloud, brushing all-comers with its feathers of light dry 
snow. At the sides of the road the posts and bars of log-fences 
stood above the drifts; on the side of the hill the naked maple- 
trees formed a soft brush of grey; just in sight, and no more, 
the white tin roof and grey walls of a huge church and a small 
village were visible; all else was unbroken snow. The surface 
of an ice-covered lake, the sloping fields, the long straight road 
between the fences, were as pure, in their far-reaching whiteness, 
as the upper levels of some cloud in shadeless air. 

A young Englishman was travelling alone through this region. 
He had set out from the village and was about to cross the lake. 
A shaggy pony, a small sleigh, a couple of buffalo-robes and a 
portmanteau formed his whole equipment. The snow was 
light and dry; the pony trotted although the road was soft ; 
the young man, wrapped in his fur-lined coat, had little to do 
in driving. 

In England no one would set out in such a storm; but this 
traveller had learned that in Canada the snowy vast is regarded 
as a plaything, or a good medium of transit, or, at the worst, an 
encumbrance to be plodded through as one plods through storms 
of rain. He had found that he was not expected to remain at 
an inn merely because it snowed, and, being a man of spirit, he 
had on this day, as on others, done what was expected of him. 

To-day, in the snow and wind, there was a slight difference 
from the storms of other days. The innkeeper, who had given 
him his horse an hour before by the walls of the great tin-roofed 
church, had looked at the sky and the snow, and asked if he 
knew the road well; but this had been accepted as an ignorant 
distrust of the foreign gentleman. Having learned his lesson, 
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that through falling snow he must travel, into the heart of this 
greater snowstorm he travelled, valiant, if somewhat doubtful. 

When he descended upon the ice of the lake he was no longer 
accompanied by the grey length of the log-fences. This road 
across the lake had been well tracked after former snowfalls, 
and so the untrodden snow rose high on either side; branches of 
fir and cedar, stuck at short intervals in these snow walls, marked 
out the way. The pony ceased to trot. The driver was only 
astonished that this cessation of speed had not come sooner. 

Standing up in his sleigh and looking round he could see two 
or three other sleighs travelling across nearer the village. The 
village he could no longer see, scarcely even the hill, nor was 
there any communication over the deep untrodden snow between 
his road and that other on which there were travellers. 

Another hour passed, and now, as he went on slowly up the 
length of the lake, all sound and sight of other sleighs were lost. 
The cloud was not dark; the snow fell in such small flakes that 
it did not seem that even an infinite number of them could bury 
the world; the wind drifting them together, though strong, was 
not boisterous; the March evening did not soon darken; and yet 
there was something in the determined action of cloud and wind 
and snow, making the certainty that night would come with no 
abatement, which caused even the inexperienced Englishman to 
perceive that he was passing into the midst of a heavy storm. 

As is frequently the case with travellers, he had certain direc- 
tions concerning the road which appeared to be adequate until 
he was actually confronted with that small portion of the earth’s 
surface to which it was necessary to apply them. He was to 
take the first road which crossed his, running from side to 
side of the lake; but the first cross track appeared to him so 
narrow and so deeply drifted that he did not believe it to be the 
public road he sought. “Some farm, hidden in the level maple- 
bush just seen through the falling snow, sends an occasional cart 
to the village by this by-path,” so he reassured himself; and the 
pony, who had spied the track first and paused to have time to 
consider it, at the word of command obediently plodded its 
continuous route. A quarter of a mile further on the traveller 
saw something on the road in front; as the sound of his pony’s 
jangling bells approached, a horse lifted its head and shook its 
own bells. The horse, the sleigh which it ought to have been 
drawing, were standing still, full in the centre of the road. The 
first thought, that it was cheering to come upon the trace of 
another wayfarer, was checked by the gloomy idea that some 
impassable drift must bar the way. 
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The other sleigh was a rough wooden platform on runners. 
Upon it a man, wrapped in a ragged buffalo-skin, lay prostrate. 
The Englishman jumped to the ground and waded till he could 
lay his hand upon the recumbent figure. 

At the touch the man jumped fiercely, and shook himself from 
sleep. Warm, luxurious sleep, only that, seemed to have enthralled 
him. His cheeks were red, his aquiline nose, red also, suggested 
some amount of strong drink; but his black eyes were bright, 
showing that the senses were wholly alive. He looked defiant, 
inquiring. He was a French-Canadian, apparently a habitant, 
but he understood the English questions addressed to him. The 
curious thing was that he seemed to have no reason for stopping. 
When he had with difficulty made way for the gentleman to pass 
him on the road, he followed slowly, as it seemed reluctantly. 
A mile further on the Englishman, now far in front, suspected 
that the other had again stopped, and wondered much. The 
man’s face had impressed him ; the high cheek bones, the aquiline 
nose, the clearness of the eye and complexion—these had not 
expressed dull folly. 

Now the Englishman came to another cross road, wider but 
more deeply drifted than the track he was on. He turned into 
it and ploughed the drifts. When he reached the shore, where 
the land undulated, the drifts were still deeper. There were no 
trees here ; he could see no house; there was hardly any evidence, 
except the evergreen branches stuck in the sides, that the road 
had ever been trodden. The March dusk had now fallen, yet 
not darkly. The full moon was beyond the clouds, and whatever 
wave of light came from declining day or rising night was held 
in by, and reflected softly from, the storm of pearl. After some 
debate he turned back to the lake and his former road. It must 
lead somewhere ; he pressed steadily on toward the western end 
of the lake, 

The western shore was level; he hardly knew when he was 
upon the land. The glimmering night blinded the traveller ; 
no ray of candle light was in sight. He began to think that he 
was destined to see his horse slowly buried, and himself to fight, 
as long as might be, a losing battle with the fiends of the air. 

At last the plodding pony stopped again resolutely. Long 
lines of Lombardy poplars here met the road. They were but as 
the ghosts of trees; their stately shape, their regular succession, 
inspired him with some sentiment of romance which he did not 
stay to define. He dimly discerned shrubs as if planted in a 
pleasure-ground. Wading and fumbling he found a paling and a 
gate. The pony turned off the high road with renewed courage 
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in its motion; the Englishman, letting loose the rein, found 
himself drawn slowly up a long avenue of the ghostly poplar 
trees, The road was straight, the land was flat, the poplars were 
upright. The simplicity affected him with the notion that he 
was coming to an enchanted palace. The pony approached the 
door of a large house, dim to the sight ; its huge pointed tin roof, 
its stone sides, mantled as they were with snowflakes and fringed 
with icicles at eaves and lintels, hardly gave a dark outline in 
the glimmering storm. The rays of light which twinkled 
through chinks of shutters might be analogous to the stars 
produced by a stunned brain; it seemed to the Englishman that 
if he went up and tried to knock on the door the ghostly house, 
the ghostly poplar avenue, would vanish. The thought was born 
of the long monotony of a danger which had called for no activity 
of brain or muscle on his part. The pony knew better; it 
stopped before the door. 

The traveller stood in a small porch raised a step or two from 
the ground. The door was opened by a middle-aged French 
woman clad in a peasant’s gown of bluish-grey. Behind her, 
holding a lamp a little above her head, stood a young girl, large, 
womanly in form, with dimpled softness of face, and dressed in a 
rich but quaint garment of amber colour. With raised and 
statuesque wrist, she held the lamp aloft to keep the light from 
dazzling her eyes. She was looking through the doorway with 
the quiet interest of responsibility, nothing of which was 
expressed in the servant’s furrowed countenance, 

“Ts the master of the house at home?” 

“There is no master.” 
™ The girl spoke with a mellow voice and with a manner of soft 
dignity ; yet, having regarded the stranger, there leaped into her 
face, as it seemed to him, behind the outward calm of the dark 
eyes and dimpling curves, a certain excited interest and delight. 
The current of thought thus revealed contrasted with the calm 
which she instinctively turned to him, as the words which an 
actor speaks aside contrast with those which are not soliloquy. 

With more hesitation, more obvious modesty, he said: 

“May I speak to the mistress of the house?” 

“Tam the mistress.” 

He could but look upon her more intently. She could not 
have been more than eighteen years of age. Her hair had the 
soft and loose manner of lying upon her head that is often seen 
in hair which has, till lately, been allowed to hang loose to the 
winds. Her dress, folded over the full bosom and sweeping to 
the round in ample curves, was, little as he could have described 
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a modern fashion, even to his eyes evidently fantastic—such as a 
child might don at play. Above all, as evidence of her youth, 
there was that inward quiver of delight at his appearance and 
presence, veiled perfectly, but seen behind the veil, as one may 
detect glee rising in the heart of a child even though it be upon 
its formal behaviour. 

“Can you tell me if there is any house within reach where I 
can stop for the night?” He gave a succinct account of his 
journey, the lost road, the increasing storm. ‘My horse is dead 
tired, but it might go a mile or so further.” 

The serving-woman, evincing some little curiosity, received 
from the girl an interpretation in low and rapid French. The 
woman expressed by her gestures some pity for man and beast. 
The girl replied with gentle brevity : 

“We know that the roads are snowed up. The next house is 
three miles farther on.” 

He hesitated, but his necessity was obvious. 

“T am afraid I must beg for a night’s shelter.” 

He had been wondering a good deal what she would say, how 
she would accede, and then he perceived that her dignity knew 
no circumlocution. ‘I will send the man for your horse.” She 
said it with hardly a moment’s pause. 


The woman gave him a small broom, an implement to the use 
of which he had grown accustomed, and disappeared upon the 
errand. The girl stood still in her statuesque pose of light- 
bearer. The young man busied himself in brushing the snow 
from cap and coat and boots. As he brushed himself he felt 
elation in the knowledge, not ordinarily uppermost, that he was 
a good-looking fellow and a gentleman. 


Cuapter II. 


“My name is Courthope.” The visitor, denuded of coat and 
cap, presented his card, upon which was written, “ Mr. George 
Courthope.” 

He began telling his hostess whence he came and what was his 
business. A quarry which a dead relative had bequeathed to him 
had had sufficient attraction to bring him across the sea and 
across this railless region. His few words of self-introduction 
were mingled with and followed by regrets for his intrusion, 
expressions of excessive gratitude. All the time his mind was 
questioning amazedly. 
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By the time the speeches which he deemed necessary were 
finished, he had followed the girl into a spacious room, furnished 
in the large gay style of the fifties, brilliantly lit, as if for a 
festival, and warmed by a log fire of generous dimensions. 
Having led him in, listening silently the while, and put her 
additional lamp upon the table, she now spoke, with no empresse- 
ment, almost with a manner of insouciance. 

“You are perfectly welcome; my father would never have 
wished his house to be inhospitable.” 

With her words his own apologies seemed to lose their 
significance; he felt a little foolish, and she, with some slight 
evidence of childish awkwardness, seemed to seek a pretext for 
short escape. 

“T will tell my sister.” These words came with more abrupt- 
ness, as if the interior excitement was working itself to the 
surface. 

The room was a long one. She went out by a door at the 
farther end, and, as with intense curiosity he watched her 
quickly receding form, he noticed that when she thought herself 
out of his sight she entered the other room with a skip. 
At that same end of the room hung a full-length portrait 
of a gentleman. It was natural that Courthope should walk 
towards it, trying to become acquainted with some link in 
the train of circumstances which had raised this enchanted 
palace in the wilderness; he had not followed to hear, but he 
overheard. 

“ Eliz, it’s a real young man!” 

“No! you are only making up, and” (here a touch of queru- 
lousness) “I’ve often told you that I don’t like make-ups that 
one wants too much to be true. I'll only have the Austens and 
Sir Charles and Evelina and——” 

“Eliz! He’s not a make-up; the fairies have sent him to 
our party. Isn’t it just fairilly entrancing? He has a curly 
moustache and a nice nose. He’s English, like father. He 
says ‘cawn’t,’ and ‘shawn’t,’ and ‘ heah,’ and ‘ theyah ’—genuine, 
no affectation. Oh” (here came a little gurgle of joy), “and 
to-night, too! It’s the first perfectly joyful thing that has ever 
come to us.” 

Courthope moved quietly back and stood before the blazing 
logs, looking down into them with a smile of pure pleasure upon 
his lips. 

It was not long before the door, which she had left ajar, was 
re-opened, and a light-wheeled chair was pushed into the room. 
It contained a slight, elfin-like girl, white-faced, flaxen-haired, 
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sharp-featured, and arrayed in gorgeous crimson. The elder 
sister pushed from behind. The little procession wore an air of 
triumphant satisfaction, still tempered by the proprieties. 

“This is my sister,” said the mistress of the house. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Courthope.” The tones of Eliz 
were sharp and thin. She was evidently acting a part, as with 
the air of a very grand lady she held out her hand. 

He was somewhat dazzled. He felt it not inappropriate to ask 
if he had entered fairyland. Eliz would have answered him with 
fantastic affirmative, but the elder sister, like a sensible child 
who knew better how to arrange the game, interposed. 

“Tl explain it to you. Eliz and I are giving a party 
to-night. There hasn’t been any company in the house since 
father died four years ago, and we know he wouldn't like us to be 
dull, so when our stepmother went out, and sent word that she 
couldn’t come back to-night, we decided to have a grand party. 
There are only to be play-people, you know; all the people in 
Miss Austen’s books are coming, and the nice ones out of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison.’” 

She paused to see if he understood. 

“ Are the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ invited?” he asked. 

“No, the otliers we just chose here and there, because we 
liked them—Evelina, although she was rather silly and we told 
her that we couldn’t have Lord Ormond, and Miss Matty and 
Brother Peter out of ‘Cranford,’ and Moses Wakefield, because 
we liked him best of the family, and the Portuguese nun who 
wrote the letters. We thought we would have liked to invite 
the young man in ‘Maud’ to meet her, but we decided we 
should have to draw the line somewhere and leave out the 
poetry-people.” 

The girl, leaning her forearms slightly on the back of her 
sister’s chair, gave the explanation in soft, business-like tones, 
and there was only the faintest lurking of a smile about the 
corners of her lips to indicate that she kept in view both reality 
and fantasy. 

“T think that I shall have to ask for an introduction to the 
Portuguese nun,” said Courthope; “the others, I am happy to 
say, I have met before.” 

A smile of approval leapt straight out of her dark eyes into 
his, as if she would have said: “Good boy! you have read quite 
the right sort of books!” 

Eliz was not endowed with the same well-balanced sense of 
proportion ; for the time the imaginary was the real. 

“The only question that remains to be decided,” she cried, “ is, 
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who you would prefer to be. We will let you choose—Bingley, 
or Darcey, or——” 

“Tt would be fair to tell him,” said the other, her smile 
broadening now, “that it’s only the elderly people and notables 
who have been invited to dinner, the young folks are coming in 
after; so if you are hungry ” Her soft voice paused, as if 
suspended in mid-air, allowing him to draw the inference. 

“It depends entirely on who you are, who I would like 
to be.” He did not realise that there was undue gallantry 
in his speech ; he felt exactly like another child playing, loyally 
determined to be her mate, whatever the character that might 
entail. “I will even be the idiotic Edward if you are Eleanor 
Dashwood.” 

Her chin was raised just half-an-inch higher; the smile that 
had been peeping from eyes and dimples seemed to retire for the 
moment. 

“Oh, we,” she said, “are the hostesses. My sister is Eliz 
King and I am Madge King, and I think you had better be a real 
person too; just a Mr. Courthope, come in by accident.” 

“ Well, then he can help us in the receiving and chatting to 
them.” Eliz was quite reconciled. 

He felt glad to realise that his mistake had been merely 
playful. “In that case, may I have dinner without growing 
grey?” He asked it of Madge, and her smile came back, 
so readily did she forget what she had hardly consciously 
perceived. 

When the sharp-voiced little Eliz had been wheeled into the 
dining-room to superintend some preparations there before 
the meal was ready, Courthope could again break through the 
spell that the imaginary reception imposed. He came from his 
dressing-room to find Madge at the housewifely act of replenish- 
ing the fire. Filled with curiosity, unwilling to ask questions, 
he remarked that he feared she must often feel lonely, that he 
supposed Mrs. King did not often make visits unaccompanied by 
her daughters. 

“She does not, worse luck!” Madge on her knees replied 
with childish audacity. 

“T hope when she returns she may not be offended by my 
intrusion.” 

“Don’t hope it,”—she smiled—“ such hope would be vain.” 

He could not help laughing. 

“Ts it dutiful then of you”—he paused—“ or of me?” 

“Which do you prefer—to sleep in the barn, or that I should 
be undutiful and disobey my stepmother ?” 
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In a minute she gave her chin that lift in the air that he had 
seen before. 

“You need not feel uncomfortable about Mrs. King; the 
house is really mine, not hers, and father always had his house 
full of company. I am doing my duty to him in taking you 
in, and in making a feast to please Eliz when the stepmother 
happens to be away and I can do it peaceably. And when she 
happens to be here I do my duty to him by keeping the peace 
with her.” 

“Ts she unkind to you?” he asked, with the ready, overflowing 
pity that young men are apt to give to pretty women who 
complain. 

But she would have him know that she had not complained. 

There was no bitterness in her tone—her philosophy of life 
was all sweetness. ‘‘No! Bless her! God made her, I suppose, 
just as He made us; so, according to the way she is made, she 
packs away all the linen and silver, she keeps this room shut up 
for fear it will get worn out, and we never see any visitors. 
But to-day she went away to St. Philippe to see a dying man—I 
think she was going to convert him or something; but he took 
a long time to die; and now we may be snowed up for days, 
and we are going to have a perfectly glorious time.” She added 
hospitably, ‘“‘ You need not feel under the slightest obligation, 
for it gives us pleasure to have you, and I know that father 
would have taken you in.” 

Courthope rose up and followed her glance, almost an adoring 
glance, to the portrait he had before observed. He went and 
stood again face to face with it. 

A goodly man was painted there, dressed in a judge’s robe. 
Courthope read the lineaments by the help of the living inter- 
pretation of the daughter’s likeness. Benevolence in the mouth, 
a love of good cheer and good friends in the rounded cheeks, a 
lurking sense of the poetry of life in the quiet eyes, and in the 
brow reason and a keen sense of right proportion, dominant. He 
would have given something to have exchanged a quiet word with 
the man in the portrait, whose hospitality, living after him, he 
was now receiving. 

Madge had been arranging the logs to her satisfaction, she 
would not accept Courthope’s aid, and now she told him who were 
going to dine with them. She had great zest for the play. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, of course, and we thought we might 
have Mr. Knightley, because he is a squire and not so very 
young, even though he is not yet married. Miss'Bates, of course, 
and the Westons. Mrs. Dashwood has declined, of which we are 
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rather glad, but we are having Mrs. Jennings.” So she went on 
with her list. “We could not help asking Sir Charles with 
Lord and Lady G——, because he is so important; but Grand- 
mamma Shirley is ‘ mortifying’ at present. She wrote that she 
could not stand ‘so rich a regale.’ Sir Hargrave Pollexfen will 
come afterwards with Harriet, and I am thankful to say that 
Lady Clementina is not in England at present, so could not be 
invited.” She stopped, looking up at him freshly to make a 
comment. “Don’t you detest Lady Clementina?” 

When they went into the dining-room, the choice spirits 
deemed worthy to be at the board were each introduced by name 
to the Lady Eliz, who explained that because of her infirmities 
she had been unable to have the honour of receiving them in the 
drawing-room. She made appropriate remarks, inquiring after 
the relatives of each, offering congratulations or condolences as 
the case demanded. It was cleverly done. Courthope stood 
aside, immensely entertained, and when at last he too began to 
offer spirited remarks to the imaginary guests, he went up in 
favour so immensely that Eliz cried, “ Let Mr. Courthope take 
the end of the table. Let Mr. Courthope be father. It’s much 
nicer to have a master of the house.” She began at once in- 
troducing him to the invisible guests as her father, and Madge, 
if she did not like the fancy, did not cross her will. There was 
in Madge’s manner a large good-humoured tolerance. 

The table was long, and amply spread with fine glass and 
silver ; nothing was antique, everything was in the old-fashioned 
tasteless style of a former generation, but the value of solid silver 
was not small. The homely serving-woman in her peasant-like 
dress stood aside, submissive, as it seemed, but ignorant of how to 
behave at so large a dinner. Courthope, who in a visit to the 
stables had discovered that this French woman with her husband 
and one young daughter were at present the whole retinue of 
servants, wondered the more that such precious articles as 
the young girls and the plate should be safe in so lonely a 
place. 

Madge was seated at the head of the table, Courthope at the 
foot ; Eliz in her high chair had been wheeled to the centre of 
one side. Madge, playing the hostess with gentle dignity, was 
enjoying herself to the full, a rosy, cooing sort of joy in the play, 
in the feast that she had succeeded in preparing, in her amuse- 
ment at the literary sallies of Eliz, and, above all perhaps, in the 
company of the new and unexpected playmate to whom, because 
of his youth, she attributed the same perfect sympathy with their 
sentiments which seemed to exist between themselves. Court- 
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hope felt this—he felt that he was idealised through no virtue of 
his own; but it was a delightful sensation, and brought out the 
best that was in him of wit and pure joyfulness. To Eliz the 
creatures of her imagination were too real for perfect pleasure ; 
her face was tense, her eyes shot sparkles of light, her voice was 
high, for her the entertainment of the invisible guests involved 
real responsibility and effort. 

“ Asides are allowed, of course,” said Eliz, as if pronouncing a 
debatable rule at cards. 

“ Of course,” said Madge, “ or we could not play.” 

“Tt’s the greatest fun,” cried Eliz, “ to hear Sir Charles telling 
Mr. John Knightley about the good example that a virtuous man 
ought to set. With ‘hands and eyes uplifted’ he is explaining 
the duty he owes to his Maker. It’s rare to see John Knightley’s 
face. I seated them on purpose with only Miss Matty between 
them, because I knew she wouldn’t interrupt.” 

Courthope saw the smile in Madge’s eyes was bent upon him as 
she said softly, “‘ You won’t forget that you have Lady Catherine 
de Bourg at your right hand to look after. I can see that 
brother Peter has got his eye upon her, and I don’t know how 
she would take the ‘ seraphim’ story.” 

“Tf she begins any of her dignified impertinence here,” he 
answered, “I intend to steer her into a conversation with 
Charlotte, Lady G——.” 

Courthope had a turkey to carve. He was fain to turn from 
the guests to ask advice as to its anatomy of Madge, who was 
carving a ham and assuring Mr. Woodhouse that it was “ thrice 
baked, exactly as Serle would have done it.” 

“Stupid !—it was apples that were baked,” whispered Eliz. 

“ You see,” said Madge, when she had told him how to begin 
upon the turkey, “ we wondered very much what a dinner of 
‘two full courses’ might be, and where the ‘corner dishes’ were 
to be set. We did not quite know—do you?” 

“You must not have asides that are not about the people,” 
cried Eliz intensely. ‘Catherine Moreland’s mother is talking 
common-sense to General Tilney and Sir Walter Eliot, and 
there'll be no end of a row in a minute if you don’t divert their 
attention.” 

Eliz had more than once to call the other two to account for 
talking privately adown the long table. 

“What a magnificent ham!” he exclaimed. “Do you keep 
pigs ?” 

Madge had a frank way of giving family details. “It was once 
a dear little pig, and we wanted to teach it to take exercise by 
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running after us when we went out, but the stepmother, like 
Bunyan, ‘ penned it ’— 


“Until at last it came to be, 
For length and breadth, the bigness which you see.’” 


More than once he saw Madge’s quick wit twinkle through her 
booklore. When he was looking ruefully at a turkey by no 
means neatly carved, she gave the comforting suggestion, “‘ ’Tis 
impious in a good man to be sad.’” 

“T thought it one of the evidences of piety.” 

“Tt is true that he was ‘Young’ who said it, but so are we; 
let us believe it fervently.” 

When Madge swept across the drawing-room, with her amber 
skirts trailing, and Eliz had been wheeled in, they received the 
after-dinner visitors. Courthope could almost see the room filled 
with the quaint creations to whom they were both bowing and 
talking incessantly. 

“ Mr. Courthope—Miss Jane Fairfax—I believe you have met 
before.” Madge’s voice dropped in a well-feigned absorption in 
her next guest ; but she soon found time again to whisper to him 
a long speech which Miss Bates had made to Eliz. Soon after- 
wards she came flying to him in the utmost delight to repeat 
what she called a“ lovely sneap ” which Lady G—— had given to 
Mrs. Elton; nor did she forget to tell him that Emma Wood- 
house was explaining to the Portuguese nun her reasons for 
deciding never to marry. “Out of sheer astonishment she 
appears to become quite tranquillised,” said Madge, as if relating 
an important fact. 

His curiosity concerning this nun grew apace, for she seemed 
a favourite with both the girls. 

When it was near midnight the imaginary pageant suddenly 
came to an end, as in all cases of enchantment. Eliz grew tired; 
one of the lamps smoked and had to be extinguished ; the fire 
had burned low. Madge declared that the company had 
departed. 

She went out of the room to call the servant, but in a few 
minutes she came back discomfited, a little pout on her lips. 
“Tsn’t it tiresome! Mathilde and Jacques Morin have gone 
to bed.” 

“Tt is just like them,” fretted Eliz. 

At the fretful voice Madge’s face cleared. ‘“ What does it 
matter?” shecried. ‘ We are perfectly happy.” 

She lifted the lamp with which he had first seen her, and 
commenced an inspection of doors and shutters. It was a satis- 
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faction to Courthope to see the house. It was a French building, 
as were all the older houses in that part of the country, heavily 
built, simple in the arrangements of its rooms. Every door on 
the lower floor stood open, inviting the heat of a large central 
stove. Insisting upon carrying the lamp while Madge made her 
survey, he was introduced to a library at the end of the drawing: 
room, to a large house-place or kitchen behind the dining-room; 
these with his own room made the square of the lower story. A 
wing adjoining the further side was devoted to the Morins. 
Having performed her duty as householder, Madge said good- 
night. 

“We have enjoyed it ever so much more because you were 
here.” She held out her hand; her face was radiant; he knew 
that she spoke the simple truth. 

She lifted the puny Eliz in her arms and proceeded to walk 
slowly up the straight staircase which occupied one half of the 
long central hall. The crimson scarfs hanging from Eliz, the 
length of her own silk gown, embarrassed her; she stopped a 
moment on the second step, resting her burden upon one lifted 
knee to clutch and gather the gorgeous raiment in her hand. 

“You see we put on mother’s dresses that have always been 
packed away in the garret.” 

Very simply she said this to Courthope, who stood holding a 
lamp to light them in their ascent. He waited until the glinting 
colours of their satins, the slow motion of the burden-bearer’s 


form, reached the top and were lost in the shadows of an open 
door. 


Cuapter III, 


CourtHore opened the shutters of his window to look out upon 
the night; they were heavy wooden shutters clasped with an iron 
clasp. A French window he could also open; outside that a 
temporary double window was fixed in the casement with light 
hooks at the four corners. The wind was still blustering about 
the lonely house, and, after examining the twilight of the snow- 
clad night attentively, he perceived that snow was still falling. 
He thought he could almost see the drifts rising higher against 
the outbuildings. 

Two large barns stood behind the house ; from these he judged 
that the fields around were farmed. . 

It was considerations concerning the project of his journey the 
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next day which had made him look out, and also a restless 
curiosity regarding every detail of the ménage whose young 
mistress was at once so childlike and so queenlike. While looking 
out he had what seemed a curious hallucination of a dark figure 
standing for a moment on the top of the deep snow. As he 
looked more steadily the figure disappeared. All the outlines at 
which he looked were chaotic to the sight, because of the 
darkness and the drifting snow and the light, which was behind 
him, shimmering upon the pane. If half-a-dozen apparitions had 
passed in the dim and whirling atmosphere of the yards, he 
would have supposed that they were shadows formed by the 
beams of his lamp, being interrupted here and there by the 
eddying snow where the wind whirled it most densely. He did 
not close his shutters, he even left his inner window partially 
open, because, unaccustomed to a stove, he felt oppressed by its 
heat. When he threw himself down, he slept deeply, as men 
sleep after days among snow-fields, when a sense of entire 
security is the lethargic brain’s lullaby. 

He was conscious first of a dream in which the sisters ex- 
perienced some imminent danger ; he heard their shrieks piercing 
the night. He woke to feel snow and wind driving upon his 
face, to realise a half-waking impression that a man had passed 
through his room, to know that the screams of a woman’s voice 
were a reality. As he sprang for his clothes he saw that the 
window was wide open, the whole frame of the outer double glass 
having been removed, but the screams of terror he heard were 
within the house. Opening the door to the dark hall he ran, 
guided by the sound, to the foot of the staircase which the girls 
had ascended, then up its long straight ascent. He took its first 
steps in a bound, but, as his brain became more perfectly awake, 
confusion of thought, wonder, a certain timidity because now the 
screaming had ceased, caused him to slacken his pace. He was 
thus hesitating in the darkness when he found himself confronted 
by Madge King. She stood majestic in grey woollen gown, 
candle in hand, and her dark eyes blazed upon him in terror, 
wrath and indignation. 

It seemed for a moment that she could not speak; some move- 
ment passed over the white sweep of her throat and the full 
dimpling lips, and then— 

“Go down!” She would have spoken to a dog with the same 
authority, but never with such contemptuous wrath. ‘Go down 
at once! How dare you?” 

Abashed, knowing not what he might have done to offend, 
Courthope fell back a step against the wall of the staircase. 
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From within the room Eliz cried, “Is he there? Come in and 
lock the door, Madge, or he'll kill you!” The voice, sharp, high 
with terror, rose at the end, and burst into one of those piercing 
shrieks which seemed to fill the night, as the voices of some small 
insects have the power to make the welkin ring in response. 

Before Courthope could find a word to utter, another light was 
thrown upon him from a lamp at the foot of the stair. It was 
held by Jacques Morin, grey-haired, stooping, dogged. The 
Morin family—man, wife and daughter—were huddling close 
together. They, too, were all looking at him, not with the 
wrath and contempt to which Madge had risen, but with cunning 
desire for revenge, mingled with the cringing of fear. There was 
a minute’s hush, too strong for expression, in which each experi- 
enced more intensely the shock of the mysterious alarm. 

It was Madge who broke the silence. Her voice rang clear, 
although vibrating. 

“ Jacques Morin, he came into our room to rob!” She pointed 
at Courthope. 

The thin voice of Eliz came in piercing parenthesis: “I saw 
him in the closet, and when I screamed he ran.” 

Madge began again. “Jacques Morin, what part of the house 
is open? I feel the wind.” All the time Madge kept her eyes 
upon Courthope, as upon some wild animal whose spring she hoped 
to keep at bay. 

That she should appeal to this dull, dogged French servant for 
protection against him, who only desired to risk his life to serve 
her, was knowledge of such intense vexation that Courthope 
could still find no word, and her fixed look of wrath did actually 
keep him at bay. It took from him, by some sheer physical 
power which he did not understand, the courage with which he 
would have faced a hundred Morins. 

When Jacques Morin began to speak, his wife and daughter 
took courage and spoke also; a babel of French words, angry, 
terrified, arose from the group, whose grey night-clothes, shaken 
by their gesticulations, gave them a half-frenzied appearance. 

In the midst of their talking Courthope spoke to Madge at 
last. ‘I ran up to protect you when I heard screams; I did not 
wake till you screamed. Some one has entered the house. He 
has entered by the window in my room ; I found it open.” 

With his own words the situation became clear to him. He 
saw that he must hunt for the housebreaker. He began to 
descend the stairs. 

The Morin girl screamed and ran. Morin, producing a gun 
from behind his back, pointed it at Courthope, and Madame, 
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holding the lamp, squared up behind her husband with the 
courage of desperation. 

It was not this fantastic couple that checked Courthope’s 
downward rush, but Madge’s voice. 

“ Keep still!” she cried, in short strong accents of command. 

Eliz, becoming aware of his movement, shrieked again. 

Courthope, now defiant and angry, turned towards Madge, but, 
even as he waited to hear what she had to say, reflected that her 
interest could not suffer much by delay, for the thief, if he 
escaped, could make but small speed in the drifting storm over 
roads which led to no near place of escape or hiding. 

It was the judge’s daughter which Courthope now saw in 
Madge—the desire to estimate evidence, the fearless judgment. 

“We took you in last night, a stranger; and now we have 
been robbed, which never happened before in all our lives. My 
sister says it was you she sawin our room. As soon as I could get 
the candle lit I found you here, and Jacques Morin says that you 
have opened your window so that you would be able to escape at 
once. What is the use of saying that you are not a robber?” 

He made another defiant statement of his own version of the 
story. 

The girl had given some command in French to Morin; to 
Courthope she spoke again in hasty sentences, reiterating the 
evidence against him. Her manner was a little different now—it 
had not the same straightforward air of command. He began to 
hope that he might persuade her, and then discovered suddenly 
that she had been deliberately riveting his attention while the 
command which he had not understood was being obeyed. A 
noose of rope was thrown round his arms and instantly tightened ; 
with a nimbleness which he had not expected Morin knotted it 
fast. Courthope turned fiercely; for a moment he struggled 
with all his force, bearing down upon Morin from his greater 
height, so that they both staggered and reeled to the foot of the 
stair. At his violence the voices of the Morin women, joined by 
that of Eliz, were lifted in such wild terror that a few moments 
were sufficient to bring Courthope to reason. He spoke to Madge 
with haughty composure. 

“Tell him to untie this rope at once. There is some villain 
about the house who may do you the greatest injury; you are 
mad to take from me the power of arresting him.” 

Madame Morin, seeing the prisoner secured, hastened with her 
lamp to his bedroom. 

Madge, feeling herself safer now, came a little way down the 
stair with her candle. “How can we tell what you would do 
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next?” she asked. ‘And I have the household to protect ; it is 
not for myself that I am afraid.” 

The anger that he had felt toward her died out suddenly. 

It was not for herself that she was afraid! She stood a few 
steps above him; her little candle, flashing its rays into the 
darkness of the upper and lower halls, made walls and balustrades 
seem vast by its flickering impotence to oust the darkness. 
Surely this girl, towering in her sweeping robe and queenly pose, 
was made to be loved of men and gods! Hero, carrying her 
vestal taper in the temple recesses, before ever Leander had 
crossed the wave, could not have had a larger or more noble form, 
a more noble and lovely face. 

Well, if she chose to tie his arms he would have preferred to 
have them tied, were it not for the maddening thought that 
more miscreants than one might be within reach of her, and that 
they would, if skilled, find the whole household an easy prey. 

Madame Morin came back from the room with the open 
window, making proclamation in the most excited French. 

“What do they say?” asked Courthope of Madge. 

The Morin girl was following close to her mother, and Jacques 
Morin was eagerly discussing their information. 

Madge passed Courthope in silence. They all went to the 
window to see ; Courthope, following in the most absurd helpless- 
ness, trailing the end of his binding-cord behind him, brought up 
the rear of the little procession. Madge walked straight on into 
his room, where Madame Morin was again opening the window- 
shutters. 

“They say,” said Madge to Courthope, “that you have had an 
accomplice, and that he is gone again; they saw his snow-shoe 
tracks.” 

He begged her to make sure that the man was gone, to let 
him look at the tracks himself and then to search the house 
thoroughly. Outside the window the same chaotic sweep and 
whirl of the atmosphere prevailed. It was difficult, even holding 
a lantern outside, to see, but they did see that a track had come 
up to the window and again turned from it. After that they all 
searched the house, Courthope allowed to be of the company, 
apparently because he could thus be watched. The thief of the 
night had come and gone; some silver and jewellery which had 
been stored in a closet adjoining the bedroom of the sisters had 
been taken. 

Courthope understood very little of the talk that went on. At 


length, to his great relief, Madge gave her full attention to him 
in parley. 
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“‘ Won't you believe that I know nothing whatever of the doings 
of this sneak-thief?” 

Some of her intense excitement had passed away, succeeded by 
distress, discouragement, and ‘perhaps perplexity, but that last 
she did not express to him. She leaned against the wall as she 
listened to him with white face. 

“We never took in any one we didn’t know anything about 
before, and we never were robbed before.” She added, “ We 
treated you kindly; how could you have done it? If you did 
it”—his heart leaped at the “if” as at a beam of sunshine on a 
rainy day—* you must have known all about us, although I can’t 
think how; you must have known where we kept things, and 
that mamma had taken our other man-servant away. You must 
have brought your accomplice to hide in the barn and do the 
work while you played the gentleman! ‘That is what Jacques 
Morin says ; he says no one but a child would have taken you in 
as I did, and that you might have murdered us all. They are 
very angry with me.” 

There was conflict in her manner; a few words would be said 
haughtily, as to some one not worthy of her notice, and then 
again a few words as to a friend. He saw that this conflict of 
her mind was increasing as she stood face to face with him, and 
with that consolation he submitted, at her request, to be more 
securely bound—the rope twisted round and round, binding his 
arms to his sides. It was a girl’s device; he made no complaint. 

It seemed that Morin had no thought of following the thief; 
his faithfulness was limited to such service as he considered 
necessary, and was of a cowardly rather than a valiant sort. 
Courthope, when his first eagerness to seek passed off, was com- 
forted by reflecting that, had he himself been free, it would have 
been futile for him to attempt such a quest while darkness lay 
over the Jand in which he was a stranger. 

He was allowed to rest on the settle in the large inner kitchen, 
securely locked in, and so near Morin’s room that his movements 
could be overheard. There, still in bonds, he spent the rest of 
the night. 
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Two influences, the Cross and the sword, antagonistic in theory, 
but in practice, under conditions of a rude civilisation, capable of 
complete reconciliation, were more powerful than any others in 
fashioning the society of the Middle Ages. At a time when the 
law of nations was the law of might, and the keenest of all 
arguments was the knife, it was often only by meeting force with 
force that even rough justice could be accomplished. The 
Catholic Church did its share in the battle valiantly. It appealed 
with all the fiery eloquence of enthusiasm to the savage tribesmen 
at its gates. It poured its cowled brothers over the mountains 
and through the forests, to build their monasteries by German 
rivers and on Northumbrian moors; and day by day it drove the 
confines of Christendom deeper and deeper into the realms of 
heathendom. It is the glory of Rome that she has always under- 
stood how to discipline the zeal, even the fanaticism, of her 
children ; and now, in the heat of her battle with brutality, she 
cast about for an ally, and found him in the knight. 

Those terrible pagan Vikings, who swept the narrow seas in 
their black beaked galleys, and the wild music of whose sagas 
smote like a tolling bell upon the ears of the herdsmen following 
their cattle along the cliff tops, and their successors, those merci- 
less Christian Barons, who stretched their protecting maces over 
the hovels of the villeins huddled for safety under the battlements 
of their grim fortresses, only for the right to waste the corn- 
patches, and slaughter the serfs of their neighbours, cared in about 
an equal degree for the words of the sermon preached, centuries 
before, on the Syrian hillside above the Galilean lake. To help 
to temper the lawless ferocity of the age, to place some obstacle 
between the mere will of the oppressor and the dumb agony of 
the oppressed—in a word, to make power less cruel by rendering it 
more chivalrous—the Church consecrated the sword of the knight 
to its own service. Hitherto the knight had been little but a 
warring element, his title conferred by a blow, his services to 
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humanity inspired by a reckless love of adventure. The inter- 
vention of the Church heightened his ideals and disciplined his 
arm. The bath, the white robe, the confession, the long night 
vigil before the altar, became the prelude to the vow so nobly 
unfolded in Arthur’s farewell to Guinevere :— 


“To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God’s,” 


and in this way chivalry became an order. 

That knight-errantry in the popular acceptation of the phrase 
ever existed, that is to say, that any considerable number of men, 
outside the romances, ever devoted their lives to the championship 
of the oppressed, is in the highest degree improbable. That those 
who took the vows often attained to any transcendent morality it 
would be ridiculous to pretend. Still, the humanising influence 
of the new order, with its passionate worship of honour, and its 
stately reverence of womanhood, passed down the centuries, until 
new conditions brought with them new ideals, and the old spirit 
withered beneath the blight of voluptuousness, leaving the dead 
wood to be cut away by the axe of Cervantes’ genius. 

If, however, the institution of chivalry as an order is one of the 
glories of medizvalism, it is not in itself peculiar to any age or 
country, and it has fired the blood of the dreamer equally with 
that of the warrior. Tacitus’ History of the Germans and 
Homer’s songs of the Greeks and Trojans breathe it in every 
page; it nerved the arm of the Saracen equally with that of the 
Templar; and it inspired the Celtic bards as they swept their 
harps in the courtyards of the feudal castles, holding lord and 
villein spell-bound with stories of Arthur and his knights. 

Whether Arthur ever existed in the flesh is a speculation as 
enthralling as it is futile. Possibly he was but the expression of 
that web of myth, of saga, and of folk-lore which has spun itself 
so curiously over the entire globe, that the story of that winter’s 
night, when, as his King lay dying, Sir Bedivere flung the sword 
“Excalibur” out into the waters, seems but an echo of the 
ancient Sanskrit legend in which Arjuna throws the bow 
“‘Gandiva” into “the far Lauchityan Sea.” Possibly he was 
the glorified shadow of some old Celtic chieftain who, in days 
long before, had surrounded himself with a company of mighty 
warriors, and flashed like a vanishing meteor across the heavens 
of History. Still, if ever he existed it was as a man very different 
from that fabled king whom the Welsh bards sent sailing into 
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the unknown seas in a ship of crystal, or who, as in the epic of 
Malory, slew the Emperor, with the Kings of Egypt and Ethiopia 
and the Sowdan of Syria, in battle in Saxony, and climbed the 
Alps to be crowned by the Pope, in the city of the seven hills. 
Whether, however, Arthur was born of Eastern fable or Scandi- 
navian myth, of Cambrian patriotism or Celtic vanity, whether he 
was cradled amidst the mountains round Cerrig Cennen or upon 
the wild coast of Brittany, it was in the “ Mabinogi,” or national 
legends of the Welsh, that the stately figure of the king began 
first to tower out of the crowd of bardic heroes. Gradually, as 
the wave of English conquest beat more and more fiercely on the 
marches, his story grew in passion and vitality, until, to the 
savage herdsmen of the Principality, he became what the Messiah 
had been to the fishermen of Tiberias and the shepherds of Judea— 
a temporal monarch whose advent was to release them from their 
bondage. 

That the legends of Arthur and his knights should have 
attained a popularity so infinitely wider than that of any of the 
other creations of the bards, that they should have survived the 
atmosphere which gave them birth, to become the intellectual 
force which inspired Malory, which fascinated Spenser, which 
threatened to lead captive the Puritan spirit of John Milton, and 
which, in our own time, has influenced the work of so many great 
painters, poets, and musicians, is due to the genius of a few 
twelfth-century writers. The first man to rescue the legends 
from their purely fugitive nature, and to secure their stability by 
giving them literary form, was Geoffry of Monmouth, some time 
Bishop of St. Asaph. No fiction was too amazing for that 
magnificent fabulist, to whom the prophecies of Merlin and the 
campaigns of Cesar were equally history, and who professed to 
account chronologically for the line of heroes which connected 
Aineas with Cadwallader. In his hands the Arthurian romance 
attains to the dignity of an English chronicle, in which we pass 
from the devilish origin of Merlin to the adulterous passion of 
Uther Pendragon for Igerna, and so to the birth of Arthur; the 
pageant at his coronation; his conquest of Scotland, of Ireland, 
and of Iceland, of Gothland, Norway, Dacia, Aquitaine, Gaul, 
and Rome; until at last we see him struck down in that mur- 
derous battle with his nephew, the traitor Mordred, in the year 
of Our Lord 542. Most of the features of the legend we have 
learned to love are missing here. There are no Knights of the 
Round Table, with shields painted with mystic devices of kings 
and maids, of birds and savage beasts; with swords, jewel-hilted 
and graven with strange legends; and with flaming crests, 
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fashioned of golden dragons and silver pelicans; there is as yet 
no mention of the “ Grail,” that holy cup which— 


“ Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, when the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord,” 


whilst the shadowy figure of Guanhumara, who deserts her lord 
for the throne of Mordred, is but the veriest ghost of that pas- 


sionate, sinful queen whose marvellous beauty was the curse which 
broke— 


“The vast design and purpose of the King.” 


Stilted, and even pedantic, as is Geoffry’s use of his materials, 
when compared with the mighty prose of Malory and the 
exquisite music of the “ Idylls,” to a people used to the severely 
annalistic method of the monastic historians, the book came 
almost as a revelation. Its popularity was as enormous as its 
success was instantaneous. Hitherto, little more than the 
legendary hero of the Celtic peasantry of Wales and Brittany, 
Arthur became a king, whose nationality varied with the patriotic 
prejudices of his historians, but whose exploits were as unques- 
tioned as those of Alfred or Charlemagne. The fabulous story, 
woven by Geoffry from “an ancient history of the Britons” and 
from the folk-lore of the Principality, was now transferred to the 
sober chronicle of Alfred of Beverley; the northern trouveurs, 
who exercised over the imagination of Normandy something of 
the influence of the troubadours over that of Languedoc and 
Provence, seized on it with avidity, and two of them—Wace and 
Gaimar—broke the Bishop’s Latin into vigorous verse, which gave 
fresh inspiration to Chrestien de Troyes and Robert de Boron, 
and the great French romancists, from whom it passed over the 
Rhine, to receive from the German meistersingers the mystical 
cast which has seen its latest development in the mighty trilogy 
of Wagner. 

Thus, coloured and idealised by the genius of the northern 
singers, the legend floated back to England at the moment when, 
after a century of bondage, the language, freeing itself from the 
corruptions and restraints forced upon it by the Conquest, was 
beginning to shape itself into that marvellous tongue which was 
soon to find expression in the poetry of Chaucer and in Wyclif’s 
Bible. Almost the first note of the revival came from the banks 
of that great river which Arthur’s knights must have seen so 
often, gleaming in sunlight and in moonlight, as they rode out 
from Caerleon on Usk. 
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“There was a priest in the land whose name was Lazamon; he was the 
son of Leovenath; may the Lord be gracious to him! He dwelt at 
Earnley, a noble church on the bank of Severn, good it seemed to him, 
where he read books. It came in mind to him and in his chiefest thought 
that he would tell the noble deeds of England, what the men were named, 
and when they came, who first had English land.” 


Wandering from monastery to monastery, Lazamon found three 
great histories—the English book of Bede, the Latin book of 
S. Albin and §. Austin, and the French book of Wace. “ Lazamon 
laid down these books and turned the leaves; he beheld them 
lovingly ; may the Lord be merciful to him! Pen he took with 
fingers, and wrote a book-skin, and the true word set together, 
and compressed the three books into one.” 

What Lazamon wrote in the days when John was king you 
may read in that illuminated manuscript, of which the initial 
letter is the little black figure of the priest bending over his 
book-skin. There is little enough of Bede, and what the book of 


S. Albin and §. Austin was no one seems very clear. The story, 


in the main, is a pretty close copy of the metrical version of 
Wace, re-told in vigorous Saxon verse. There is the same 
unhesitating belief in the supernatural, the same ready accep- 
tance of the fabulous, and the same frank joy of battle, as is 
evident from his description of that great fight for the North, 


“on the water that is named Douglas”: “ Up caught Arthur his 
shield before his breast, and he gave to rush as the howling wolf, 
when he cometh from the wood, behung with snow, and thinketh 
to bite such beast as he liketh. Flew over the wealds three 
thousand shields, and smote on Colgrims, so that the earth shook 
again.” 

Occasionally, the joyous Saxon nature of the man revolts from 
some grayer feature of the Celtic story, as when, instead of con- 
signing the baby Arthur to the care of the devilish old magician, 
Merlin, he gives him, out of his own exuberant fancy, to be 
fostered amidst the fairies, and when the fight is fought, and the 
great king lies wounded unto death, it is to the fairy-folk that 
his failing thoughts are turned: “I will fare to Avalun, to the 
fairest of all maidens, to Argaute, the queen, an elf most fair, and 
she shall make my wounds all sound, and make me all whole with 
healing drafts. And afterwards I will come to my kingdom, and 
dwell with the Britons with mickle joy.” 

Meantime, whilst the priest of Earnley was converting the 
British chieftain into the hero of the English people, a little 
band of brilliant romancers, writing in French, was pressing the 
other legendary figures of the Celtic folk-tales into the Arthurian 
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cycle, dubbing knights wholesale with their goose-quills, and 
filling the hundred and fifty sieges of the Round Table with 
names which the genius of Malory has made familiar to his 
countrymen. As yet, the ‘Merlin, the ‘Launcelot, the 
‘Tristram, and the numerous other romances of the cycle are 
separate books, but they have a common background, and the 
events follow one another in a rough sequence which discloses 
a story not very different from that we are accustomed to. 

They start with the long and hideous story of how the demons, 
infuriated by the miraculous birth of Christ, contrived the similar 
birth of a diabolical child who was to frustrate the work of the 
Saviour; and how the hermit, Blaise, watching at the foot of the 
tower in which the virgin had been delivered, received the infant, 
perfect in every limb, but covered with thick black hair, and 
bearing it in triumph to the nearest church, baptized it Merlin. 

The supernatural powers of this curious emanation of Armorican 
fantasy and Norman superstition—demoniacal enough to compass 
the birth of Arthur by the foulest magic, Christian enough to 
fashion the great Table in memory of that of the Last Supper, 
and human enough to be trapped to his doom, beneath the 
enchanted rock, by the silver tongue of Nimue—exercise a much 
greater influence over the destinies of the famous fellowship than 
in the later versions. This anthropomorphic demon, who fought 
with sword or spell, was a much more terrible opponent than 
any of those herculean knights whom we begin to meet with 
slaughtering dragons, rescuing distressed maidens from the 
clutches of giants, and making their spears ring out on the 
painted shields in the Pentecost jousts in the meadows by the 
river at Camelot. 

Now Merlin lifts the gates of Carohaise from their hinges, and 
dashes at the head of the knights into the midst of the Saracen 
host ; now Geraint leans out of his saddle to question the armourer 
in the village street, and Tristram falls back dead upon his 
pillows at the lie that Isond’s barge is carrying a black sail; now 
Bohort and his companions, kneeling in the forest, see Launcelot, 
disguised in black armour, riding down to Camelot to do battle 
for the Queen; and Gawaine, the peer in these earlier romances 
of Launcelot himself, the knight whose courtesy Chaucer con- 
trasted with the churlishness of Kay, whose strength doubled 
itself daily from “undertime till noon,” who cleft his foes from 
helmet to girdle as easily as a woodman splits his faggots, and 
who, with all his harness on, could leap twenty-two feet over the 
heads of his assailants, dashes the Emperor to the ground in the 
great battle at Langres, a deed for which the chronicler, who 
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regards nothing as impossible save the possible, quaintly declines 
to vouch— 


“T kan not say who did him falle 
But Syr Wawayne said thei alle.” 


It was the extraordinary popularity of these romances, and 
their enormous influence alike over the gentle and the vulgar, 
which awakened the jealousy of the Church, and led to the 
gradual shaping of the exquisite legend of the Grail. In its 
original conception, the Grail was little more than a miraculous 
food-producing talisman like the magic napkin in the German 
fairy tales, in search of which the heroes of the heathen sagas 
descended to the shades, so coming in contact with Bran, king of 
the under-world, who later became identified with Brons, St. 
Joseph’s son. The myth had undoubtedly become tinged with 
Christianity when, towards the end of the twelfth century, 
Chrestien de Troyes, the author of the poem of ‘Enid and 
Geraint,’ fashioned from it his metrical romance of ‘ Percival le 
Gallois,’ and how he came to the palace of the Fisher King, and 
saw the Grail, but forbore to ask concerning it, and was in 
consequence doomed to wander for years in search of it. The 
story in this shape came into the hands of Robert de Boron, the 
author of the ‘Roman de Merlin,’ who, dissatisfied with the 
treatment of it, recast it in a purely spiritual form in his ‘Roman 
de San Graal.’ Stripped of the last vestige of heathen sensualism, 
the Grail for the future becomes either the cup of the Last 
Supper, or the dish on which the paschal lamb was served, which 
Joseph of Arimathea brought into Britain and placed in the 
lonely little church amidst the sedges of the isle of Avallon. 
There it continued till 


“... the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to heaven,” 


after which its quest became the highest aim of knighthood, 
though in the Roman of De Boron it is as yet unconnected with 
the fellowship of the Round Table. 

Amidst the crowd of scholars which in those days thronged the 
court of Henry II. was one Walter Map, archdeacon of Oxford. 
He was known as the implacable enemy of the Cistercian order, 
and the Latin satires in which he exposed the corruption of the 


Medieval Church, especially the most famous verse of the famous 
drinking song, 


“Meum est propositum in taberna mori: 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
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Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 


999 


‘Deus sit propitius huic potatori! 


were the delight of a baronage engaged in combating the pre- 
tension of Becket. From scourging the vices of the clergy Map 
turned to champion the faith they disgraced. He had already 
composed one of the most popular chapters of the romance of 
the Round Table, the ‘Roman de Launcelot de Lac’; he was in 
due time to produce another, the most beautiful perhaps of them 
all, the ‘Roman de la Mort Artus.’ Meantime with the genius of a 
true writer he discovered the fragmentary weakness of the cycle. 
He took the story of the Grail, fused it with that of the Round 
Table, and sent Arthur’s knights wandering over hill and wold 
and river, in search of the sacred vessel, placing in their van the 
figure of the son of his old hero, a new Launcelot, free from all sin, 
the stainless Galahad. The construction of the cycle was now 
practically complete. A few years later Luces de Gast and Helie 
de Boron rounded it off with the ‘Roman de Tristan,’ but that 
only added one more heroic figure to the great fellowship. 
Harmonized, knit together, spiritualized, by the genius of Map, 
the legend went forth to enthral Christendom. A hundred poets 
wrought it into verse in the dialects of France, of England and 
of Germany, and two centuries later Caxton found it told 
“in Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and in Greekish.” It was with 
Arthur’s name that Geoffrey of Brittany named his little son ; at 
Windsor the genius of Wykeham piled the Round Tower, which 
King Edward destined to rival even the Hall of Camelot— 


“ Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur’s wars, 
And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro’ the twelve great battles of our King;” 


so real indeed was the legend to the men of those days that the 
Red King rode down to Glastonbury to open Arthur’s tomb, 
scornful of the Welsh tradition— 


“The grave of March is this, and this the grave of Gwythyr, 
This is the grave of Gleddyfrwdd, 
But unknown is the grave of Arthur.” 


In the century following the death of Chaucer the literature of 
northern Europe sank almost to its nadir, whilst in Italy the 
passion for letters, deepened by the suppression of all popular 
government, spent itself in an eager search for lost classics and in 
the restoration of corrupt texts. The literature of the Middle 
Ages was dying with the Middle Ages: the discovery of printing 
quickened the renascence, hidden like another Athena in the 
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brain of the old world. Originating in the presses of Gutenberg 
and Fust, at Mentz, the invention spread southward across the Alps, 
and followed the winding of the Rhine on its journey northward to 
Cologne. It was here perhaps that William Caxton, who had 
exchanged the governorship of the “ Domus Anglorum” at Bruges 
for the post of copyist to the Duchess of Burgundy, became 
first acquainted with the art, and “in as much as,” he complains, 
“my pen is worn, my hand weary, and my eyes dimmed with 
overmuch looking on the white paper,’ carried the knowledge 
back with him to Bruges, where, in partnership with Colard 
Mansion, he set up a press, “in a little room over the porch of 
S. Donats.” There he continued to work till 1477, when he 
suddenly terminated his exile, and crossing to England opened a 
shop, at the sign of the “red pole,” in the almonry at Westminster, 
where, says his advertisement, intending purchasers of his wares 
“shal haue them good chepe.” 

Caxton, however, was much more than a mere printer: he was 
a scholar gifted with a fine artistic temperament, and in a short 
time his shop became the resort of all lovers of literature. You 
may picture the crowd of patrons and idlers which streamed 
through the little workshop, where the bare-armed apprentices 
were straining at the clumsy bars, in those fine leisurely days 
when the craftsman was only less than the artist. Earl Rivers 
drops in to gossip over his translation of the ‘ Dictes’; Abbot 
Esteney strolls over from his lodging with those quaint English 
characters condemned as “ more like to Dutch than to English,” 
or the Duchess of Somerset brings her French manuscript of 
‘Blanchardin and Eglantine.’ Now comes a lady of the Court, 
or a great noble from the Strand, or a mercer from east of Temple 
Bar, each with some wonderful suggestion which the busy printer 
parries with the laughing retort, “ Fain would I please every 
man.” 

Of all these proposals none seems to have been more popular 
than that, of “many noble and divers gentlemen,” for a new 
history of King Arthur, to which the cautious publisher at first 
declined to hearken, objecting “ that divers men hold opinion that 
there was no such Arthur, and that all such books as been made 
of him, be but feigned and fables.” Nothing illustrates more 
forcibly the hold the story had taken alike upon the educated and 
the vulgar than the vigour with which this view was combated, 
one irascible gentleman even declaring that, in the face of existing 
evidences, scepticism “might well be aretted great folly and 
blindness.” When Caxton came to review the proofs in the quiet 
of his chamber, they seemed to him such, “that no man could 
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reasonably gainsay.” Was there not Arthur’s sepulchre at Glasting- 
bury? at S. Edward’s shrine “the print of his seal in red wax 
closed in beryl?” to say nothing of Cradok’s mantle, Gawaine’s 
skull, Launcelot’s sword, and many other things. One wonders 
what those “other things”’ were, insignificant beside Gawaine’s 
skull, cleft with the wound “ Syr Launcelot gaf hym in bataile.” 
Any way it is not for us, who owe to it Malory’s incomparable 
romance, to jest at the simplicity of the printer. 

Who was this worthy knight to whom Caxton entrusted the 
making of that “noble and joyous book ? entytled le morte 
Darthur.” Fancy pictures him one of those “many noble and 
divers gentlemen” who found their way to the “reed pale” to 
dispute with the printer the patriotism which had given the lives 
of Charles and Godfrey precedence to that of our British Arthur. 
Fact confines our knowledge of him to the last sentence of his 
book :— 

“Pray for me, whyle Iam on lyve, that God sende me good delyver- 
aunce ; and when I am deed, I praye you all, praye for my soule; for this 
booke was ended the 9th yeer of the regyne of Kyng Edward the Fourth, 
by Syr Thomas Maleore, Knyght, as Jesu help him for his grete myght, 
as he is the servaunte of Jesu, bothe day and nyght.” 


Whether he was a Malory of “ Hutton Coniers,” or a Malory of 
“‘Kirby-Malory,” or hailed, as Bale declares, “ finibus Cambria 
regio ”—that is, from beyond Severn—matters little enough; his 
fame is not of his lineage but of his book, that wonderful epic of 
which the passion, the humour, and the pathos are as true 
to-day as when they first moved English hearts four hundred 
years ago. What Geofiry, the bishop, had done for the Celtic 
folk-tales, and Lazamon, the priest, for the chroniclers and 
trouveurs, and Walter, the archdeacon, for the secular and 
spiritual romances, Malory now did for the whole body of 
Arthurian tradition. He took the volumes in existence, the 
de Borons, the Maps, and the de Gast, as a weaver takes his 
skeins, and, using his pen as his shuttle, wove out of them the 
history of his “ Round Table,” as Matilda and her maidens pictured 
the story of the Conquest in the tapestry of Bayeux. Not that he 
was a mere literary carpenter, for, if like Shakespeare he mado 
use of the materials ready to his hand, like Shakespeare he 
indued them with an individuality entirely his own. Sometimes, 
as when Arthur discovers “Excalibur,” first in a great stone 
“ike unto a marble stone,” and afterwards in the hand thrust out 
from the waters of the lake, his mortising shows signs of extra- 
ordinary carelessness, but under no circumstances does he permit 
his art to be bridled by any pedantic reverence for tradition. 
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Thus, when his sense of beauty was offended by the hideous 
description of Merlin’s origin, he cut the whole account ruthlessly 
away, and when he saw how the narrative halted between the 
conflicting claims of Launcelot, and Gawaine, and Tristram, for 
supremacy, he did not hesitate to place that of Launcelot beyond 
dispute. His book, as he left it to us, has survived the severest 
of all tests, the test of the centuries; it is the most Homeric 
thing in our literature; and were it not for a defect he little 
dreamed of, its greatness would never have been challenged. As 
it is, the morality of the book is not that of our own time, yet 
undoubtedly when Caxton penned that noble preface wherein he 
told how he had “ set it in print to the intent that noble men 
may see and learn the noble acts of chivalry, the gentle and 
virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days, by which 
they came to honour, and how they that were vicious were 
punished and oft put to shame and rebuke,” he never anticipated 
the vitriolic retort that “those be counted the noblest knights 
that do kill most men without any quarrel, and commit foulest 
adulteries by subtlest shifts.” 

Now it is possible to have the utmost regard for the worthy 
Master Ascham, and yet to see that such criticism contains the 
minimum of truth expressed with the maximum of licence, indeed 
that if it be not exactly suygestio falsi, it is perilously near 
suppressio veri. The charge of “open manslaughter” is made 
without the qualification that by far the greater part of it is 
committed in the suppression of anarchy and succour of the 
oppressed, and that nearly all the remainder is due to the institu- 
tions of chivalry; whilst that of “bold bawdray” pales in the 
light of the fact that the highest type of knighthood is portrayed 
in Bors, in Percival, and in Galahad, and that the footsteps of the 
incontinent are dogged by retribution. The sin of Uther Pen- 
dragon is visited upon his children, and in the stern denunciation 
of his act of unconscious incest Arthur learns his doom from 
Merlin: “ Ye have done a thing late that God is displeased with 
you, and your sister shall have a child that shall destroy you and 
all the knights of your realm”; the brutal nature of Mark, 
exaggerated to palliate the inconstancy of his queen, finds its 
outlet in the treacherous blow which stretches the paramour dead 
at the feet of his mistress, to the end that “ La Beale Isond died, 
swooning upon the cross of Sir Tristram, whereof was great 
pity”; whilst the shameful passion of Launcelot and Guinevere 
finds terrible expiation in the awakening, too late, of their better 
natures to the ruin it has wrought, and the agony of remorse 
which drives the queen to bury her beauty in the cloister, and the 
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knight to hide his helmet in the cowl. In these passages it is 
not the Malory of Ascham, it is the Malory of Caxton who speaks 
to us, for herein all truly “is written for our doctrine, and for to 
beware that we fall not to vice nor sin, but to exercise and follow 
virtue, by the which we may come and attain to good fame and 
renown.” 

A century after Ascham had been laid beneath the pavement of 
S. Sepulchre’s, a man, morally in every way his equal, and intel- 
lectually immeasurably his superior, dreamed of weaving the 
legends into a great epic poem. It would be futile to regret that 
the genius which better than any others could have sung— 


“ 


. . of that great fellowship renown’d 
The high-souled heroes of the Table Round,” 


was spent instead upon the story— 


“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree:” 


but it is good to know that Milton did not share Ascham’s horror 
of the institutions of chivalry and of the old romances, that on 
the contrary he learned from the first “what a noble virtue 
chastity sure must be,” whilst the second proved to him only “so 
many incitements to the love and steadfast observation of virtue.” 

The task which Milton laid aside has been attempted in a 
measure by a poet of our own time, and the story has been told 
once more with all the haunting music of Lord Tennyson’s verse. 
The keynote of this new setting is struck in that line in which 
the poet pleads for a rendering that shall not be— 


“Touch’d by the adulterous finger of a time 
That hover’d between war and wantonness.” 


It was a noble fancy, but it meant that Malory’s epic, piled out 
of many fragments into one complete and stately whole, was to be 
shattered into half a score of exquisite idylls; and somehow as we 
watch the world of shadows flitting over the mirror of the lady of 
Shalott, we realise that they are the shadows of a world that 
knew not Malory, nor Map, nor Lazamon. So when the summer 
mist lifts from spires and turrets of the town, and we follow the 
laughing Gareth through the great gate, set in the sculptured wall 
borne on the outstretched arms of the lake maiden, into “the dim 
rich city ” which— 

**. . . roof by roof, 
Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 
By grove, and garden-lawn, and rushing brook, 
Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built,” 
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and entering see at last— 


“.. . the treble range of stony shields, 
Some blazon’d, some but carven, and some blank,” 


it is to find that many of the best known have no place there. 
Vanished is the shield of Balan, of Northumbria, and the shield 
of his mightier brother Balin, the two-sworded; the azure 
buckler of Sir Persant of Inde is missing, and that blazoned with 
the “ Questing Beast ” which Palamides carried at his saddle-bow ; 
and the red shield of Percival’s mighty brother, Lamorak de 
Galis, the shock of whose spear was as terrible as that of 
Tristram or of Launcelot. But if as we stand in Arthur’s hall, 
we “miss the wonted number of the knights,” the presence oi 
the remnant fills us with a sense of strangeness. That old 
Arthur with the hero’s heart and feet of clay, who somehow 
sinned his way into our affections; Arthur, his lips hot with 
the kisses of voluptuous women, but ever ready to spring to the 
succour of a distressed maiden; Arthur, so often defeated in 
the tourney, but whose sword wound ever victorious through the 
thickest of the battle; Arthur, with the crimson sin of Herod 
staining his soul, but withal the champion of his people, is now 
“the blameless king,” and with that noble transformation the 
story loses something of its cunning. The atmosphere is purged 
of all its grossness, yet somehow one cannot convince oneself that 
those stalwart knights and stately dames, whose vows, made as 
they placed their hands in Arthur’s, are broken like the lances in 
the lists, and whose dalliance smothers with its voluptuousness 
the loftier instincts of their natures, are better than their fore- 
runners, who sinned with the robust animalism of a ruder age; 
whilst the figure of the king, inhuman in the very grandeur of 
its perfection, stands out in terrible relief against the earthly 
passions of his Court, as the archangel Michael stood between 
the man and the woman in the gateway of Eden long ago. 

The story of Arthur passes, it does not die. The legends 
which the herdsmen of Britain told to their children in the 
centuries that are gone, as they lay on the mountain sides 
watching their grazing flocks, have been carried by their descend- 
ants to those distant climes where the Indian was building his 
wigwam and the Hindu the altar of his Faith, to where the snow- 
crowns of the Himalayas tower upwards from the Indian plains, 
and the rollers of the Pacific sweep the majestic ships through the 
Golden Gate of the harbour of San Francisco. 


Freperick Dixon. 











Recollections of Edward Augustus Sreeman. 


As one of the foremost writers of our day, and as one of our 
greatest historians, the late Mr. Freeman will not soon be for- 
gotten ; and the Dean of Winchester’s interesting biography will 
help to preserve his memory. But events and persons succeed 
one another quickly ; year by year the roll-call grows of those 
who are worthy to be remembered; and, whether we will or not, 
the vividness of the past fades away. Before it is too late, it may 
be worth while to retrace a few personal reminiscences of a man 
remarkable in many ways,a man of exceptionally vigorous in- 
tellect, and of an essentially true and generous heart. 

Often in great men their little ways of saying and doing are 
more really indicative of what they are than their public utter- 
ances and more conspicuous performances. It may be mere idle 
gossip that Marshal Soult was fond of stewed beef-steaks, or 
Professor Conington of sweet puddings, but there is a glimpse 
into character in Pitt locking his study door when called away 
hastily, instead of staying to put his papers in their drawers. 
There may be character in things so trivial as the way of 
sharpening a pencil or of shaving one’s chin. Because these little 
things are less studied and more spontaneous, they are often a 
revelation of self. In Freeman, whatever there was eccentric is 
easily accounted for. His was a peculiar bringing up, under his 
grandmother, and a peculiarly sensitive temperament. He began 
life with very strong likes and dislikes, and these had room to 
develop themselves in the loneliness of his home-training. When 
a child, he could not bear to see the forks on the dining-table 
with the prongs upwards, and he would go round the table 
reversing them one by one. It was trivial, but it showed in 
embryo an idiosyncratic way of seeing things, and tenacity in 
standing by his opinions. Even if Freeman had ever been sent 
to a public school or into Parliament, his angularities would 
probably have been the same to the end. 

My first sight of Freeman was the day after my coming up to 
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Trinity College, Oxford. To the freshman of yesterday every- 
thing was strange; but peculiarly so was the apparition in one’s 
room of a youthful hirsute “don,” especially as though the visit 
was friendly, there was nothing in the manner and demeanour 
to show it. To the last, though this shyness wore off, the 
brusquerie remained, and too often gave an impression of unkind- 
ness where none was meant. Had any one told Freeman that 
his tone to a servant was harsh or overbearing he would have 
been shocked. When I reviewed the first volume of his ‘Norman 
Conquest,’ Freeman asked the editor, through me, to insert a 
refutation of something which I had written. The editor’s reply 
to me was that one so severe to others must not be sensitive 
himself. The “ Bashi Bazouk of literature” some one called him, 
a title singularly distasteful to one so fiercely anti-Turkish as 
Freeman. 

While staying at Northampton, under his grandmother’s roof, 
I made excursions with Freeman to the churches of the county 
famed for spires and squires. One fine morning in spring we 
reached the station just as the train for Wellingborough was 
starting. The policeman at the wicket-gate stopped us, of 
course. Freeman was very indignant, and strove to force his way 
in, loudly denouncing, what appeared to him, this vexatious 
interference of bureaucracy. But the man was doing his duty, 
and we were wrong; my friend’s explosion of anger was typical 
of his dislike to officialism. Another time I witnessed a protest 
on Freeman’s part with more provocation for it. In a travelling 
circus near Dursley acrobats were performing, one standing, as 
usual, on the shoulders of another, the audience applauding 
noisily. When, however, a little child was hoisted up to stand on 
the outstretched palm of the topmost acrobat, Freeman shouted, 
“Shame, shame!” though the sightseers, angry at the interrup- 
tion, drowned his voice with cries of “ Turn him out.” Freeman 
did not stop to consider that what to him was frightfally 
dangerous was very probably no terror at all to the circus-boy. 
A helpless child seemed to him to be ill-used, and, whether others 
were on his side or not, he would not sit by in silence. It was the 
same chivalrous resentment which fired him in defence of the 
oppressed anywhere. Were he alive now, his voice would be 
loud on behalf of Armenia and Crete. 

On the Stinchcombe Hills, near Dursley, especially on the level 
summit of Uleybury, we had many a gallop. Freeman enjoyed 
riding, though not a good horseman, nor accustomed to it in 
youth. But he liked going fast and shouting the old Norse war- 
ery “Ha Rou!” or a chorus from Aristophanes, or, like Walter 
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Scott, declaiming Border ballads as he rode, he would repeat 
aloud some old monkish jingle, as “Tune Rex Edvardus de- 
bacchans ut leopardus.” He was fond of animals; the horses had 
pet names from Teutonic or Scandinavian legends—Rollo, Otto, 
Bruno; he liked their companionship, though knowing almost 
nothing about horses. His love for dumb creatures made him 
intolerant of vivisection, and his dislike to foxhunting as a cruel 
sport was intensified by his want of sympathy with the typical 
foxhunter. 

Even at Somerlease, where in his later years circumstances 
made him a country gentleman, he could not assimilate himself 
completely to his surroundings. When Freeman was our guest in 
Herefordshire, it was not always easy to keep the peace between 
him and our other guests. From a repugnance to what he 
regarded as mere conventionality he would not dress for dinner. 
One evening, when some one had tried to persuade him to con- 
form, he came down to the drawing-room in white from head to 
foot by way of protest against fashion. Another time, when 
some visitors were announced and he was stretched at full length 
on the sofa, he moved not, only glared at them, and probably, had 
they accosted him, would have replied by a grunt or a growl. 
Yet he would have given his life to save a fellow-creature. That 
the small amenities of social intercourse have to do with the daily 
happiness and the daily duties of life was to him unintelligible ; 
such things were dwarfed to him by the greatness of the questions, 
historical and political, which filled his mind. 

The most distinctive trait in Freeman was, I think, thorough- 
ness. This gave force and directness to whatever he said, and 
deepened while it narrowed his sympathy. Sparing himself no 
trouble in verifying a name or a date in the dim past, he seemed 
unable to appreciate the same concentration of energy on very 
minute things in other departments of knowledge. He would 
insist again and again that “ Karl,” not “ Charlemagne,” is right, 
that almanac and calendar should be spelt with a k, that Hastings 
should be “Senlac,” but he would not see that the same thorough- 
ness is needed even about a butterfly’s wing or a beetle’s thigh. 
What he saw he saw with a clearness and distinctness almost 
unique, and could express with equal lucidity of style. His mind 
was like a map. When his other writings are forgotten, his 
Historical Geography will live on. Perhaps none but himself 
could have made such a synopsis of the ever-changing frontiers of 
nations, comprehensive, exact, alive with human interest. What 
he knew he knew thoroughly, and he knew when he did not 
know. He was especially intolerant of metaphysics. To him 
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everything was either concrete or not at all. He abhorred cloud- 
land. Freeman had the centrical point fixed and definite towards 
which every radius of the circle, unless life is to be purposeless 
and desultory, must converge, but he wanted the circumference. 
This narrowness, remarkable in so lively and energetic a nature, 
Freeman—lI think not altogether unconsciously—fostered instead 
of combating. He would often profess utter ignorance if the 
subject lay beyond his own special range. On the other hand, he 
would be impatient and surprised if his own allusions to out-of- 
the-way incidents in history were not understood immediately. 
“Who is Alma Tadema?” he asked at a time when the artist’s 
name was everywhere. Green of Oxford was to him as a matter 
of course his friend and fellow-worker, “ Johnnie Green,” as he 
called him, the historian; he shut his eyes to the fame of 
another “Green of Oxford” of the same date equally famous in 
another way. To Freeman, during his residence in Trinity, the 
commoners were as though they were not. President, fellow, 
scholars to him were the college; passmen had no raison d’étre 
for him. The words “Trinity College” to him meant Trinity 
College, Oxford, as if the great sister foundation at Cambridge, 
the greatest college in Christendom, had no existence. 

I have tried to illustrate what seems to me the idiosyncrasy of 
my friend, an individuality more strongly marked than any other 
which I have known. An Italian once epitomized Garibaldi to 
me as, “Gran cuore, piccola intelligenza.” No one could apply 
the latter part of the description to Freeman, yet in many ways 
he reminded one of the Italian hero. There was the same leonine 
aspect, the same generous, unselfish ardour, the same nobleness of 
soul too rare among men. The world is poorer, darker, colder, 
when men like these pass away. 


I. G. §. 











Sairy-Gold. 


Cuapter I. 


“For the empty fairy shoon, 
Hollow rath and yellow leaf; 
Hands unkissed to sun or moon: 

My grief—my grief!” 


Ir struck four as Hasleton passed St. James’s Palace from his 
studio and turned into the Mall. He walked slowly, lost in 
thought, from which, as he passed through the gate, he sud- 
denly aroused himself. Some wistful quality of beauty in the 
winter evening had at length penetrated his pre-occupied brain, 
and he awoke with a start to its loveliness. Twilight had fallen, 
and through the Park railings he saw the faintly gleaming lake, 
and the bare, motionless trees surrounding it, dreamily muffled in 
mist soft as the ghost of velvet. A faint light of sunset lingered 
in the west, and stained with dim rose the veil of purple haze in 
which earth was shrouded. Above the trees, the moon, a disc of 
pinkish copper, dreamily floated. The lamps in the Mall and on 
the other side of the Park made a ring of flame round the en- 
chanted, mist-filled space, and in the distance, points of red and 
purple will-o’-the-wisp fire flitted ceaselessly between the trees. 

“¢ Like dragon-flies the hansoms hover,’ ” Hasleton repeated with 
a smile, half aloud. 

He paused a moment to glance at the huge, towering building 
across the water, a hideous eyesore by day, but so transfigured by 
its veil of mist and moonlight that it might have been some 
frowning castle of romance, with twinkling lights at faery case- 
ments. On the bridge which spans the lake he stopped once 
more, and stood leaning against the rail, touched by the 
melancholy, poetic beauty with which all the world was clothed 
as with a garment. London had merely drawn her magic, 
vaporous robe about her, to be at once the lovely city of a 
dream. 
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The roar of distant traffic fell soothingly upon his ears, like the 
sound of waves beating upon a rock-bound coast, and heightened 
the sense of isolation he experienced. 

A weird rustle of wings came across the pale water, and a 
sudden melancholy bird-call from the sedge-fringed bank pierced 
the silence. It was broken again a moment later by the sound of 
distant footsteps, which grew more distinct as he stood idly 
listening. 

Before long, at the end of the bridge, a dim form, which he 
recognized presently as that of a girl, came into sight. She 
walked hesitatingly, casting rapid glances from right to left. 

Once she paused and seemed about to turn back, then suddenly 
she stopped, and leant against the rail of the bridge at a little 
distance from Hasleton, and stood motionless, gazing straight 
before her. 

The moonlight was stronger now, though it filtered still 
through a pall of mist. Hasleton wondered whether it was only 
the unearthly beauty of the night that had the effect of making 
the outline of her face so mysteriously attractive. The luminous 
haze enveloped her slight figure and encircled her head like the 
faint shadow of a nimbus, an effect which a cloud of moonlit hair, 
under the little flat cap she wore, served to heighten. 

He scanned her face curiously. She had stopped quite close 
to him, and they were practically alone; yet as he looked 
he could not fail to believe that her unconsciousness was no 
elaborate affectation. She had been arrested, as he had been, by 
the weird effect of the mist-covered gleaming water, and if as she 
set foot on the bridge she had even noticed him, she had already 
forgotten his existence. A curiosity to see her full face held him 
motionless, and presently, with a half sigh, she turned and saw 
him standing there, and raised her head. 

He gave an imperceptible start of surprise. The impression 
produced by her profile was startlingly contradicted by the eyes 
she lifted to his, and the effect was almost as disconcerting as if 
some pale pictured saint, with down-beat head, had turned from 
her place on the church wall and looked at him with an elfin face. 
The meek Madonna of a moment ago had disappeared, and he 
thought involuntarily of the “ belle dame sans merci.” 

She examined his face for a moment, walked on a few steps, 
and then looked back over her shoulder. 

“T suppose you don’t know the way to Breamfield’s Buildings, 
do you?” she asked. “I’m so good at losing my way.” 

“By the river—in the Chelsea neighbourhood, you mean? 
Yes, I do. I had a studio there once, It’s a long way, and 
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difficult to find from here.” He stopped a moment. She still 
stood in the same pretty pose of arrested movement, her face half 
turned towards him, her eyes provokingly hidden. 

“I’m going towards Chelsea. May I;show you?” he asked 
suddenly, and a moment later wondered why he had asked her. 

“Oh, yes, if you're sure it’s no trouble.” The words were 
uttered quite casually, with a slight, curious accent, whether a 
touch of brogue, or other dialect he could not determine. 

They were leaving the bridge when she turned and looked 
back. 

“That’s nice, isn’t it?” she said, and pointed vaguely right and 
left. 

The movement brought her face again in profile, and he was 
struck by its sadness, an impression which had hardly time to 
print itself upon his mind before, as she flashed round, he caught 
again the half-mirthful gleam of her eyes. 

“Beautiful!” he returned. “What a travesty of it one will 
make—trying to paint it.” 

“Are you going to try?” She laughed a little. 

“Qh, I daresay,” he said carelessly. “I’m rather fond of mist 
and moonshine.” 

“Tt’s an unsubstantial taste, and it doesn’t pay,” she returned. 

He looked down at her rather curiously. 

“ Has the iron already entered into your soul?” 

“Tt is necessary, isn’t it—if one wants the gold to enter into 
one’s pockets?” she said, with a little shrug. 

He laughed without replying, and looked at her again as she 
walked with swift, noiseless feet at his side. 

There was silence, broken only by a word or two from time to 
time. Hasleton stole many glances at the girl’s half-averted face, 
and mentally confessed his inability to place her. 

She was unobtrusively, even somewhat poorly dressed, but there 
was no hint of the nervousness of an inferior in her manner. 
She was silent, but her silence rather betokened absorption in 
her own thoughts than lack of conversation. 

“We are getting somewhere near the Buildings, aren’t we?” 
he said presently, when they had walked some distance along 
the Embankment. “I thought they were all let out as 
studios?” 

She started at the sound of his voice, as though wakened from 
a dream, and looked rapidly about her. 

“Yes—so they are, but I live in mine. Why, we're quite close. 
I'm afraid I’ve dragged you miles out of your way; I wasn’t 
thinking. Will you come in and have some tea?” 
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They had turned up a narrow side street, and she paused 
before one out of a block of rather crazy-looking houses. 

He tried, as he thanked her, to make his acceptance as much 
a matter of course as her invitation had seemed. 

“It’s right at the top—I ought to have warned you—and 
also that the fire may be out,” she added, as she ran before him 
up the dark, rickety staircase. 

Hasleton arrived at the landing of the sixth story, some- 
what out of breath, to find her fitting a key in the lock of the 
door which faced the top of the stairs. 

“You don’t mean to say stairs try you—isn’t that the right 
expression ?” she asked, with a mocking glance over her shoulder 
as the door opened. 

He followed her into a low bare room. A large window faced 
him, and overhead there was a skylight, and the square of 
mysterious blue it enclosed was sown with stars. The room 
was nearly dark, for the fire had burnt to a dull red mass. Out 
of the window, which filled most of the opposite wall, Hasleton 
saw tall buildings shrouded in misty blue and a dimly discerned 
network of masts and cordage. Here and there a stationary 
red light shone like a star entangled in the mesh, or moved 
slowly at the prow of a barge, its crimson ray crossing the 
thousand other shafts of yellow light which quivered in the deep 
water. He uttered an exclamation of delight and hurried to 
the window, where he stood looking out. 

The girl flung herself down before the fire and stirred it 
vigorously. It sprang into sudden flames, which leapt and 
danced and threw flashes of ruddy light far and wide about the 
room. 

Turning presently, Hasleton saw an uncarpeted floor with 
a cheap mat laid here and there, a half-drawn gay-coloured 
chintz curtain partially revealing a little white bed, and an 
untidy stack of canvasses. An easel was pushed against one 
wall, and on a table opposite there were a number of fantastic 
objects over which the firelight played bewilderingly. His 
eyes, however, were drawn from them to the figure of the girl 
crouching on the hearth. She had thrown off her cap and cloak, 
and he was struck first by her wonderful hair. It was fair and 
soft and feathery, and hung like a golden mist round her small 
face, too odd and irregular to be beautiful, yet full of the pro- 
vocative charm which beauty rarely possesses. When she rose 
presently, with a sudden movement, from her knees, he noticed 
her tiny, child-like figure, slight and erect as the swaying reeds 
which fringe a moorland lake, 
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“That will do!” she exclaimed, and put the kettle on the 
fire. “It won’t be long boiling. I hope you don’t mind 
biscuits?” She paused with her hand on the tin, and turned 
her big eyes full upon him. “I’ve no butter.” 

Hasleton smiled, professed himself entirely devoted to Huntley 
& Palmer, and took the chair she indicated on the side of the 
fireplace opposite the window. 

“No, you can’t help me—you don’t know where anything’s 
kept,” she declared, and he rested his head against the back of 
the chair, and his eyes wandered from the marvellous misty blue 
outside to the big firelit room and her moving figure, now 
revealed in startling distinctness by a ruddy flash, now almost 
blotted into the surrounding darkness as, for a moment, the 
flame sank. 

A half smile hovered about his lips as he thought of the 
nature of his reflections earlier in the afternoon, and compared 
them with his present surroundings. He was, besides, a little 
curious, and altogether rather disposed to enjoy the situation. 

“There! shall we have the lamp, or do you like the firelight 
best? Ido,” she added, with an odd little tone of decisiveness. 

“The firelight, by all means,” Hasleton declared with a laugh, 
intended for her last words. 

He drew his chair a trifle nearer to the tiny table, spread with 
a flowered cotton cloth, and she passed him his tea. 

“What a curious cup!” he exclaimed, and held it where the 
firelight flashed upon it. “It is beautiful!” he added in surprise, 
raising his eyes to hers—“ and very old, surely?” 

“ Hundreds of years—I don’t know how old,” she said, and held 
her own cup, empty as yet, for him to see the monstrous imps 
and impossible dragons rioting inside, glorious in green and 
melting purple. 

Hasleton examined it with interest. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he repeated, and put the cup into her hand, 
noticing incidentally, as her fingers closed round it, how tiny 
and fragile they were and how delicately white. 

“T don’t know where they came from. They’ve been in our 
family for years,’ she said, sipping her tea gravely and looking 
into the fire. He wondered for the fortieth time who she could 
be to have a “family,” and hands like hers, and live alone in 
a garret, and then remembered that it was the dawn of the 
twentieth century, and ceased to marvel. 

“T begin to believe I am bewitched,” he begoan with a smile. 
‘** Look at that impossible blue yonder ”—with a nod towards the 
window—“and this odd room full of firelight and shadows. 
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And here I sit drinking tea out of a priceless cup, ‘ hundreds of 
years old,’ opposite a fairy—in London. It’s absurd!” 

She turned her head sharply. 

“ Who told you I was a fairy ?” she asked a little breathlessly. 

Her lips were parted, and her short upper lip revealed a row 
of small white teeth. Her eyes were grave, but full of a curious 
light. Whether it betokened laughter, Hasleton could not 
determine. 

He started—the question was so sudden. 

“T might be, you know,” she went on, before he had time to 
recover. “I come from Ireland—and we believe in the fairies 
in Ireland. Why, there was a woman burnt to death the other 
day, wasn’t there, because her husband believed in the fairies?” 

“Do you believe in them ?” Hasleton asked, half laughing. 

“Do you ?” she asked quickly, and kept her eyes on his face. 

“T didn’t before this afternoon,” he returned, with gravity ; 
“but I confess that my scepticism has been somewhat seriously 
shaken this last half-hour.” 

She continued to look at him silently for a moment, and to 
free himself from her somewhat embarrassing scrutiny he rose. 

“Tam consumed with curiosity to see what is on that easel— 
may 1?” 

She moved, put a taper in the fire, and lighted the lamp 
which stood on the top of a high chest of drawers, just over her 
head. i 

“T don’t think it will interest you,” she said indifferently, 
but, holding the light high, crossed the room to where the easel 
stood. 

She was right—it did not. 

Hasleton gazed politely at texts painted in black letters upon 
long strips of canvas, the borders embellished with conventional 
devices of anchors and crosses linked with florid scrolls of flowers. 

He looked at one or two blankly with a vague feeling of 
disappointment, which he felt was in some way ludicrous. He 
wondered what he had expected, and in any case what it 
mattered. It was a trifle incongruous perhaps, but wholly 
commendable that the girl should get her living by such highly 
respectable means as illuminating texts for evangelical mission- 
rooms. 

“They are for the ‘Sailors’ Home of Rest,” she announced 
demurely, as if in answer to his thoughts. 

Hasleton glanced sharply round, but she was perfectly grave. 

“T have a great many,” she went on communicatively, turning 
over the pile against the wall. 
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“These are for the G.F.S.—do you know what that is ?—and 
these are for the ‘Beggars’ Bethel.’ I had rather a large order 
to-day, too, from a ‘Spare Moments’ league in Soho. I was 
coming back from the place when I met you.” 

She spoke in a business-like tone, and glancing at her Hasleton 
once more experienced an irrational pang of disappointment. 

“ And—er—they pay pretty well, I suppose?” he asked, 
turning from the easel, his eyes wandering vaguely in search 
of his hat. 

“Fairly—yes. I tried High Church first, but that didn’t pay 
at all.” 

Hasleton was privately not surprised. 

“T couldn’t get rid of this, you see,” she went on carelessly, 
and lifted a canvas from the floor and put it over the texts on 
the easel. 

Though his surprise at her inability to part with it was not 
diminished, he started, glanced hastily from the sketch to her 
face, then at the texts with which the room was strewn, before he 
fixed his attention once more on the picture. 

He looked a long time. When he raised his head she was 
sitting on a low stool gazing into the fire as though she had 
forgotten him. 

He crossed the room and took the chair opposite to her. 

“You are an exasperating little creature!” he began softly, 
with a half smile. “ Why did you play that trick on me?” 

“Trick?” she repeated, raising her eyebrows. “There is no 
trick. I found the other wouldn’t do, so I tried this”—she 
indicated the texts—“ that’s all.” 

He was silent a moment. 

“ Come and tell me how you got this effect—this gleam behind 
the kneeling figures.” He had risen, and was standing before 
the easel as he spoke. “ Where did you see that look on the face 
of the Christ? I don’t wonder that they will have none of it,” 
he went on. “It’s hardly human—yov know that? Almost 
grotesque; and when you have chosen such a subject, too! What 
is it for—the panel of an altar, I suppose? Well, it’s uncanny, 
and one doesn’t expect sacred pictures to be uncanny—it’s rather 
a shock. It’s—it’s as though some elf-creature had wanted to 
say its prayers, but didn’t quite know how.” 

“ Perhaps it did—want to say its prayers, I mean,” she said, in 
an even voice. She had not followed him, but still kept her seat 
by the fire, and he could not see her face. She rose presently, 
however, and came and stood beside him. 

“Tt’s full of faults,” he went on critically, “ but it’s abomin- 
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ably clever. Who taught you to paint?” he suddenly turned 
round to ask. 

She did not reply at once, and then it was with a laugh. 

“T thought you said I was a fairy—doesn’t that explain?” 

“ There’s no other explanation possible, I believe,” he returned 
emphatically. 

“How do you like my goblins?” She suddenly flashed the 
light away from the easel on to the table, where Hasleton re- 
membered noticing a crowd of little dark objects. 

He picked one up curiously, looked at it, laughed and set it 
down, and turned wonderingly to another and then to a third. 

“ How in the name of goodness—or the other thing—do you 
make them?” he exclaimed. 

“ Gesso—painted,” she returned laconically. 

“ But—how did you come to imagine them?” 

She laughed. 

“T’ve seen them—lots of times. So would you if you sat all 
alone at the door of a cabin on a great wide, misty moor, with a 
yellow moon rising.” 

He was examining them closely one after another. 

“They are portraits, I believe,” he said at last, “or rather 
there is only one face with every conceivable kind of contortion. 
They are all different at the first glance, but in every one—yes— 
one can trace a curious resemblance to the last. Have all the 
moorland sprites one type of face?” 

She started slightly when he began to speak, and then shot a 
half-admiring glance at him. 

“You are rather quick,” she allowed. ‘They are very unlike 
after all.” There was a pause before she spoke again. “Didn't 
the old cathedral builders make their dearest friends peep out of 
stone cornices and water-spouts? What a relief to their feelings 
it must have been,” she went on reflectively, “ working high up 
near the clouds, all alone perhaps—and afterwards, to think of 
those faces with their masks off, for ever up there, grinning at 
the sky!” 

“Tt’s just as well for your morals you are not a medieval 
worker in stone,” Hasleton observed, glancing furtively at 
the girl. 

“Qh! gesso would do just as well for the matter of that,” she 
returned carelessly. 

“Ts there a market for these as well as for the texts?” he 
asked after a moment. ‘“ What do you do with them ?” 

“T sell them. An obscure curiosity-shop I know takes a good 
many. There’s quite a furious little diablerie rage amongst a 
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certain set just for the moment—wax effigies for sticking pins in, 
and burning, you understand—and so on.” 

“ And when it dies out you'll make wax cherubs or bead-mats, 
I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes! I’m quite willing to minister either to the flesh or 
the devil, whichever pays best,” she returned, with a shrug. “ But 
then I don’t belong to the world, you see.” 

“TI really don’t believe you do,” Hasleton said slowly, looking 
at her. 

She sat on the little stool close to the hearth again, and looked 
at him askance with bright eyes from under her cloud of fire- 
lit hair. 

“T don’t believe you do,” he repeated; “but why do you 
say so?” 

She laughed, and glanced restlessly about the room before she 
replied. 

“Go and ask at one of the cottages on Patrick Moor—if you 
can ever find the place””—she said at last. ‘The woman who 
comes to the door will cross herself and look back over her 
shoulder before she tells you y 

She paused, her glittering eyes fixed on Hasleton’s face, and 
then sprang to her feet without finishing the sentence. 

“Faith! I wonder what she would tell you!” she exclaimed, 
with a laugh, rattling the cups and saucers as she began to clear 
the tea-table. 

Hasleton glanced at the uncurtained window—it had been dark 
for some time. 

“T must go,” he said, “but I shall come another time. That 
is, you will let me, won’t you? I don’t know your name; but 
never mind, I think I would rather not know, and, after all, it 
must be Elf. Good-bye, Elf. We must meet again.” 

He put out his hand with a smile, and she took it and laughed, 
frankly this time, and bade him good-bye. 





Cuapter II, 


Some months later Hasleton was sitting in the same bare room 
by the open window. 

It was a May evening. The river ran gold in the light of the 
setting sun, and the soft air came in faint gusts, and just stirred 
the muslin curtains, and lifted here and there a petal of the 
primroses in a bowl on the window-seat. 

His visits to the studio since the winter afternoon when he had 
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first seen it hadtbeen by no means frequent. This was, indeed, 
only the third time he had climbed the long rickety flights of 
stairs leading to the,room. 

Almost before the door had closed upon him, after his first 
visit, he awoke to a knowledge of his folly, and a doubtful sense 
of possible injustice to the girl had kept him true to his resolution 
of making, then and there, an end to an episode in itself somewhat 
unusual and, as he reflected, not unstimulating. 

A chance encounter, however, led to a second firelight tea, 
from which he came away determined not to yield again to 
temptation. 

He owned to himself that he did not understand the girl; and 
also that he was quite unable to decide whether she knew and 
accepted the equivocal position in which she had placed herself. 
She provoked his):curiosity, and tantalised him by appearing 
always on the point of satisfying it. But after all she gave him 
no confidence, and, finally, as an upshot of many reflections, he 
decided to let motivestof prudence influence him in the matter. 

Possibly the fact that his thoughts had become more painfully 
occupied than usual, soon after his second meeting with her, 
assisted his determination. For weeks he had not even thought 
of her, and then one day, in a mood of idleness, her face rose 
vividly before him, and, obeying an impulse like that which had 
led to their acquaintance, he left his studio and sought out the 
dingy street leadingjto the Buildings. He found her sitting at 
the window, in front of a table covered with modelling apparatus. 
She rose slowly as he came in, and with a gesture held out her 
clay-covered hands a moment, and then dropped them at her sides 
with a laugh. 

She stood with her back to the window in a long, straight, blue 
pinafore, her hair, with the sunlight in it, a mist of gold round 
her small head, her face in deep shadow. 

“Saint or sprite—I don’t know tili I see your face better,” 
Hasleton said lightly. Then, as he caught her smile—* Sprite,” 
he declared emphatically, taking a chair on the other side of the 
table. She sat down and went on with her work at once, 
apparently without a trace of surprise at his appearance. 

“T was expected, evidently,” he began. He felt already the 
spell of her presence beginning to work. Her insoucianee, 
absolute and unexpected as everything else about her, piqued his 
curiosity more than usual. 

“What a stupid question to ask a fairy!” she returned, pulling 
out to a grotesque length the ears of a gnome she was fashioning. 
She had accepted his designation with a show of such perfect good 
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faith, that Hasleton found himself wondering sometimes whether, 
ridiculous though the idea might seem, she believed him to be 
serious. At all events, they had arrived at a make-believe of the 
truth of her supernatural origin, and it had amused him to allow 
conversation to be conducted on this assumption. 

“May I have a cigarette?” he asked, taking the case out of his 
pocket, with a momentary pause for her permission. He made 
no comment upon the time which had elapsed since his last visit. 
It was quite unnecessary; she would not expect it, he knew. 
Her charm for him made itself felt in his knowledge that it was 
unnecessary. To talk to her was almost like talking to a dweller 
in another world, after all, so complete was her possible ignorance, 
or at any rate utter disregard, of the conventionalities of this. 


“Goblins still up?” he said, throwing the match out of the 
window. 


She nodded. 

“ What is the matter?” she inquired calmly, with startling 
directness. 

Hasleton raised his head with a swift movement of surprise, 
met her eyes, and then glanced from them to the sunlit river. 

“Nothing that an elf understands—fortunately,” he returned, 
with an attempt at lightness. 

“Tt is always as well to get the fairies on your side if possible,” 
she replied gravely. ‘They are capricious, of course. Sometimes 
they don’t care to help. Sometimes—though it is a profound 
secret—they can’t, but at any rate it is never wise to ignore 
them.” 

Her fingers moved swiftly while she talked. She was at the 
moment putting an absurd little red tongue into the open mouth 
of the sprite she held. 

Hasleton watched her in silence. 

“TI believe you are right,” he said suddenly. “It will bore 
you, but I’m going to tell you a dull little story, Elf. Listen 
attentively. 

“There was once a mere boy (his ridiculous age, I believe, was 
twenty-one) who imagined himself in love with a girl. She was 
young, rich, pretty,and devoted to the boy. They married, and their 
friends told one another that it was an excellent match. Do you 
know what an excellent match means? ... You don’t make them 
in Elfiand, I believe. . . Time went on, and the boy, in spite of 
superhuman efforts at self-deception, began to wonder where his 
passionate love for the girl was going. Slowly but surely it was 
evaporating—he could not prevent it—and one day he turned at 
bay and owned to himself that it was gone. 
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“Now, unfortunately, Elf,’ he went on after a moment, 
“in spite of all pretence to the contrary, we mortals have hearts. 
You, being an elf, don’t know what a heart is, of course? 
Well, it is an awkward thing to deal with, especially when it’s 
someone else’s. 

“The poor little girl had given hers once for all into the very 
unworthy boy’s keeping—and didn’t want it back again; and, 
though he would have given worlds to return it to its rightful 
owner, he couldn’t. Why, do you think? Because, incredible 
and ludicrous as it may seem, it was impossible to see her 
suffer.” 

He paused, and absently broke off the ashes of his cigarette 
against the rim of the flower-bowl in the window. 

The girl went on working busily, her eyes intently fixed on the 
figure she was moulding. 

“So at last the boy grew to be a man, and still went on 
pretending to care for the woman he had promised to love and 
cherish as long as they both should live,” he said at last drearily. 
“She was not a very clever woman, perhaps, and it was easier, 
than it might have otherwise been, to deceive her, but as the 
years went on he found the strain harder to bear, and he felt 
more than ever that he had missed most of the joy of life. 
Worse than this, he began to think that he might have spared his 
pains, and not set down the cup untasted after all, for slowly, in 
a sort of dazed fashion, his wife was waking to the truth, and 
when she did”—he jerked the end of his cigarette over his 
shoulder and out of the window—* when she did, his years of 
pious fraud would count for nothing, of course.” 

He leant forward on the table between them, with a half- 
laugh. 

“What a dull little story to tell a fairy!” he exclaimed. 
“Tell me one now —a very amusing one, imported straight from 
Elfiand.” 

“T think I'll finish yours,” she returned, glancing sideways at 
him through her hair, a trick he had learned to expect. It was 
an odd, half-human trick, and it was that, partly, which had led 
to his pretence of disbelief in her human origin. To-day her 
look was that of a beautiful forest animal, half-frightened, half- 
amazed at a caress, and yet, lurking in the depths of her wide 
eyes, for a transitory second, he caught the gleam of something 
which, for want of a better descriptive term, he characterised 
— It was uncanny, certainly, but it set his heart beating 
aster, 


“So the man went to consult a fairy,” she began, after a 
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moment, in her airy, half-mocking voice, “‘ for he had been told 
that, though, of course, the elves have no hearts”—she laughed 
derisively—‘“ yet they can work charms whereby poor stupid 
mortals who have, can either win back their wives’ trust in their 
affection, or 4 

She paused, leaving the sentence unfinished, her lips parted in 
a half smile, her eyes hidden. 

He leant towards her. 

“ Or——, Elf?” 

She broke into a laugh in which there was no mirth—the sort 
of laugh you hear echoing over a whispering lake on a misty 
night, he assured her afterwards. 

“Never question the fairies over-much,” she cried, springing 
to her feet. ‘They don’t like it. I told you, didn’t I, that 
they were capricious? How many times do you want the same 
thing repeated ?” 

She stamped her foot impatiently, and stood opposite to him 
with hands clenched and eyes gleaming. 

Hasleton rose in surprise. The strange little being was really 
angry. He attempted some soothing words which she cut short 
with a gesture. 

“Go and sit down!” she cried peremptorily. ‘“ You have made 
me angry—you must wait till I get better.” 

Her voice trembled, and, as she whisked away from the table, 
he fancied her eyes were brighter for two tears—and then, 
half whimsically, that he was mistaken, for the elves never wept. 

The idea troubled him, nevertheless. With difficulty he 
restrained a longing to follow and take her in his arms, and 
at the same moment came involuntary consternation at the 
vehemence of the impulse. How was it that until this hour 
he had never thought of her but as a provoking, beautiful child ? 

There was quiet for a few minutes. Hasleton smoked in 
silence, watching the girl, who wandered restlessly about the 
room, making a pretence of putting away some of her modelling 
tools. 

“Well!” she broke out at last petulantly, “ you came to me for 
charms, and you shall have them. But I don’t say my spells— 
I sing them.” 

She was lifting the lid of a big chest while she spoke, and 
before the sentence was finished she had taken a guitar from its 
depths. It was tied with a piece of faded green ribbon, which, 
when she flung it over her shoulder, kept the instrument in 
place. 

Hasleton raised himself curiously in his chair. 
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“You sing ” he began. 

“Be quiet,’ she commanded under her breath, with a pro- 
hibitive movement of her disengaged hand, and he leant back 
with a smiling shrug. 

She touched the strings and tuned the keys a moment, and 
then, crossing the room, stood leaning against the corner of the 
window. 

It was dusk, but he could just distinguish the outline of her 
slight figure, and her down-bent head, with its cloud of hair 
touching the curve of her neck. 

There was a pause, while she idly struck a soft chord, now and 
again. Sounds of muffled footsteps, voices and laughter, from the 
street below floated up vaguely to the quiet room. The sunset 
died lingeringly in the west, and the light wind had sunk, and no 
longer stirred the primrose petals in the window. The mysterious 
sweet sadness of the spring made its presence subtly felt through 
the out-of-door world, straying with its scarcely defined violet 
scent through the open window. 

The girl lifted her head presently and began to sing. 

After the first note Hasleton’s cigarette hung forgotten in the 
hand he dropped at his side. 

She sang low at first, like a mother crooning a lullaby to her 
child. The words sho sang he had never heard before. They 
seemed to be snatches of wild old songs, with curious refrains and 
repetitions, set to a wistful air, which seemed the expression of 
the undefinable, tender melancholy of the season. 

Her voice, he thought, was sweet as the scent of flowers turned 
to singing. She ceased as suddenly as she had begun, but before 
he could speak, she had broken into a high ringing key, flinging 
out with lightning swiftness words which, despite their clear 
sound, were unintelligible to him. There was an undercurrent 
of almost uncanny mirth in the song, which ended in a rush 
of high notes, like shrill laughter. ‘The effect in the silent, 
dusky room was sufficiently startling, and Hasleton rose swiftly to 
his feet. 

“You ave a witch, or a sprite, or something unaccountable,” he 
said with a long breath. ‘ Where did you learn tosing? Why 
didn’t you tell me you could? Sing again, but, for Heaven's 
sake, sing something human! ” 

He was quite close to her, and he put out his hand to see if she 
would disappear at a touch, as he explained, but she stepped 
aside. 

“We don’t weave our spells all at once,” she told him. “Now 
don’t you think you’d better go and see if the charm is working 
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at home?” she added, laughing as she bent over the green 
ribbon to unfasten it from her shoulder. 

He was silent. 

“Yes, I think I will go,” he said presently. He turned at the 
door and looked back at her. She was standing in the middle of 
the room under the skylight watching him. “Good-bye,” he 
murmured again. 

She did not reply, and he closed the door slowly after him. 

He had reached the landing of the first dark flight of steps, 
when, looking up, he saw her leaning over the rails, still watching 
him. 

“Come again!” she called, “and I'll try another charm which 
may prove successful if this fails!” Her face glimmered a 
moment above him, white in the dim light from the pane of glass 
overhead ; then, before he could reply, it disappeared. He heard 
her laugh as the door banged, and he groped his way down in the 
darkness. 


Cuapter III. 


Sue was painting texts when he went in next day, and received 
him with cool politeness. His attempts at talk were in every 
instance checked by the tone of her replies, which, though always 
to the point and in themselves affording material for conversation, 
were in some undefined fashion utterly out of key—at variance 
with the mood in which he had come to her. 

He reflected angrily upon the number of times his pulses had 
been stirred by the thought of this day’s visit, and presently rose 
with the sensation of having received a shower bath of tepid water. 

“Tm afraid I destroy the scriptural atmosphere,” he said with 
a frosty smile, putting out his hand for farewell. ‘I think I like 
goblins best—but one must put trade before everything, I quite 
agree.” 

They shook hands with praiseworthy conventionality. 

“Yes; I find the texts so engrossing,” she answered, in the 
manner of a female platform-speaker interviewed on the subject 
of the franchise. She took up her paint-brash again almost before 
the words were uttered, and Hasleton moved somewhat stiffly 
towards the door. 

As the handle turned she looked up. 

“Come on Saturday,” she said, “and we'll have strawberries 
and cream.” 

She bent her head immediately over her work, as though she 
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neither expected nor desired a reply, and he went out and shut 
the door. 

He walked on mechanically when he reached the street, his 
mind full of the girl. As yet he shrank from analysing his own 
feelings. He only knew that he thought of her almost cease- 
lessly, and neither wished to explain the fact nor to reflect upon 
whither it was leading him. A fit of recklessness was upon him. 
Life had given him very little, he said bitterly to himself. He 
was tired of walking a straight, monotonous, featureless road; a 
by-path lured him with glimpses of mystery in enticing curves 
and windings, with here a bare, fantastic thorn-bush stretching 
weird hands—here a drift of flowers. He had walked some 
distance in a contrary direction before he remembered that he 
had promised that afternoon to look in at the studio of a brother- 
artist. 

Bryanston was a man he knew only slightly, and vaguely 
disliked. He could assign no particular reason for this sense of 
uncongeniality, and, at any rate, he very frankly admired the 
man’s work. 

He pulled out his watch with a start when the recollection of 
the engagement seized him, and promptly hailed a passing 
hansom. Twenty minutes later he was put down in a quiet road 
in the south-west district, opposite Bryanston’s studio, and was 
admitted almost at once by the man himself, palette and brushes 
in hand. 

Hasleton almost immediately became absorbed in studying 
sketches for pictures. 

He had not seen any of Bryanston’s work for some considerable 
time, and as he went slowly round the room, and afterwards 
turned over leaf after leaf of a portfolio, he was struck afresh by 
the strength of the drawing and the masterly composition of his 
sketches, and also by a certain quality of hardness in his methods, 
which always checked his complete admiration for the genius of 
the man. As he glanced round the studio the thought struck 
him that, possibly, in the hardly defined quality of brutality 
expressed in his work, lay the secret of what he felt so 
repellent in the man as to prevent any possibility of friendship 
between them. 

“You've done a lot since I saw you last,” he remarked 
presently, after some preliminary criticism and comment. “ Been 
away, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; I was away all last summer—found a new place, 
miles off the track of everything, you know. Desolate—great 
heavens!”—he shrugged his shoulders with a laugh—but 
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suggestive in an odd way. Look at this.” He dragged out a 
canvas. 

A low, sagging sky; a pond, with cold silver light upon it, 
reed-fringed, set in miles of brilliant bogland turf. There was 
nothing else in the picture, but Hasleton whistled softly below 
his breath. 

“You're right—desolate isn’t the word,” he said presently. 
“Treland?” 

“Yes—in the west. Railways unknown, of course.” 

Hasleton put the picture down and rose to go. “The sort of 
place Elf must have come from,” had been his involuntary thought 
at the first glimpse of the sketch, and the idea was in his mind 
when he moved towards the door, and stopped dead before a 
canvas on the wall, hanging in the shadow of a thick curtain. 

“ What’s this ?” he asked, looking over his shoulder at Bryan- 
ston, who had followed him. “It’s the same place, isn’t it? 
Who’s the girl?” 

“Same God-forsaken spot,” Bryanston assented. “The gir] 
seems to suit, doesn’t she? Oh, she was an odd little soul who 
lived up there—most appropriately. I got to know her a little.” 

He took up his brushes and began to work on his half-finished 
picture. Hasleton sat down on the corner of a table near the 
door and waited. 

“She really was an interesting study,” he went on presently, 
putting in dabs of white paint, “and had a story delightfully in 
harmony with her surroundings—in its mistiness, so to speak. 
Her parentage was vague—you will understand I gleaned all this 
from the people in the few shanties round about, who were 
charmingly medieval in their outlook. The Irish peasant is 
medieval, of course.” 

“Yes; but the girl?” Hasleton inquired in as idle a tone of 
curiosity as he could command. 

“Well, her father was an eccentric old man, a scholar, suspected 
vaguely of practising the black arts by the people round, I believe. 
About twenty-five years ago, it seems, he apparently dropped 
from the clouds with his books and a very beautifal young 
woman, and took up his abode in an old dilapidated farmhouse 
which had been empty for ages. It had belonged to some of 
his forebears, I think; but I’m vague about that. From the 
description of her, I should imagine that the lady, who seems 
to have been enveloped in a cloud of mystery—that’s the right 
way of putting it, isn’t it ?—meaning, of course, that she was 
popularly supposed not to be the man’s lawfully wedded wife— 
was Italian by birth. The people declare she talked gibberish ; 
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she had been heard to sing unintelligible, and therefore unholy, 
songs in a voice which ‘ indade belonged to no mortal whativer.’ 
Of course she was possessed of the Evil One—to see that you had 
only to ‘look at the eyes ay’ her’—and I should have liked the 
chance, for they seem to have made a great impression.” 

He paused a moment to mix some paint with his palette 
knife. 

“ Fortunately, as I believe, she bequeathed them to her daughter, 
so they are not entirely lost to the world.” 

Something in the man’s tone caused Hasleton’s grasp on the 
bar of the chair in front of him to tighten considerably. 

“Naturally, when the baby came, it could be no other than a 
changeling,” Bryanston continued in the same tone. “If you 
gossip long enough with some of the women at the peat fire, 
you'll hear of the unearthly laughter Kate Meagher heard the 
night of the child’s birth, and something about the white horse 
and its rider which Mike O’Hara met on the moor, and also how 
the godless scholar drove away with scorn the holy father who 


had come to baptize the child and perform the last rites for the 
mother.” 


‘*‘ She died, then ?” 

“Died—or went to her own people—however you like to put 
it,” Bryanston returned drily. “The child lived, and as she 
grew up, I imagine, she did nothing to lessen the belief in her 
fairy origin. On the contrary, if hearsay may be trusted, she 
was the queerest, most uncanny of changeling children. Her 
father taught her ‘ book-larnin’, and she instructed him further 
in the black arts, till she was grown-up—eighteen, or thereabouts. 
When he died, she went on living at the old house alone, except 
for an old Scotch servant who had been her nurse. And there 
she was still living when I met her last year,” he added. He 
put down his brush and strolled across the room, whistling softly, 
apparently in search of something. 

“What was she like?” Hasleton forced himself to ask the 
question carelessly, standing with his back to the man, apparently 
studying the sketch on the wall. 

“Interesting,” Bryanston returned dispassionately, going on 
with his work. “And upon my word I don’t wonder at the old 
wives’ tales,” he added. “No doubt she had heard from her 
childhood upwards rumours about her mother and _ herself. 
Perhaps as a child she believed them, and they produced the 
exact supernatural indications the neighbours looked for. I 
don’t know”—he shrugged his shoulders—“ at all events, sho 
was quite freakish enough to maintain their delusion.” 
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“They were afraid of her, then?” 

“ Yes—in a way. Yet it was wonderful what they’d let her 
do, after all. I’ve seen her go into one of their miserable little 
cabins to look after a sick child. They left all the nursing to 
her, and then went in and sprinkled water over the child, and 
made the sign of the cross, and trusted to Providence, I suppose. 
How she used to laugh at the holy water!” Bryanston smiled 
a little at the corner of his mouth at the recollection. 

“You ought to have seen the parlour in the farmhouse,” he 
went on presently. Hasleton was struck with the persistent 
way in which he recurred to the subject. “Such a collection of 
musty old books on shelves, window-seats, tables—all over the 
place—you never saw. Sixteenth-century philosophy—Greek— 
Latin—old sea-charts, and here and there, quaintly enough, a 
modern French novel. Then there was all the girl’s painting 
tackle; that was odd enough, too, in all conscience.” He laughed 
softly to himself. 

“Oh! she was a painter?” Hasleton asked mechanically, still 
staring at the figure on the wall. 

“Well, not exactly. She had a surprising talent though. I 
gave her a hint or two now and again,” he returned abstractedly, 
stepping back, palette in hand, to survey his work. 

“ What is she doing now?” He turned his back on the sketch 
and crossed the room to fetch his hat. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“God knows!” he replied. “Telling the children outlandish 
tales while they sit round her with their mouths wide open. 
Singing Kathleen O’Brien’s baby to sleep, perhaps, with such 
a lullaby as you never heard. At any rate, if she isn’t behaving 
like an angel to some good-for-nothing-brute, she’s scandalising 
the neighbourhood. You may be sure of that much.” 

Hasleton shot a rapid glance at him as he painted, and 
wondered whether he was lying consciously. He went away 
wondering. 


Cuapter IY. 


Trey had strawberries and cream for tea on Saturday. There 
was a big bowl of honeysuckle and meadow-sweet on the table, 
and Elf was in a gay mood. 

This time it was Hasleton who failed to respond. 

“Will you sing?” he asked presently, when the table was 
moved aside, and they sat in the bay of the window. 
y She shook her head. 
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“T can’t—I must raise devils,” she said, rising lazily. 

“You have done that already!” The words were uttered 
desperately, and he let his eyes rest on her face. 

She returned his gaze steadily for a moment. Then, slowly, 
the colour rose and overspread her face. Suddenly, without a 
moment’s warning, she broke into a derisive laugh, and turned 
away to prepare the table for modelling. Hasleton got up from 
his chair. 

“You shall listen!” he began in a low, angry voice; “ you 
can go on with your maddening tricks too long. I will not 
bear it. Listen—you know it already, but I will say it—I love 
you—I r 

He had put out his hand impetuously, when she turned 
upon him. 

“Don’t say another word—not another word—do you hear?” 
Go away from me! Sit down!” 

She spoke in a whisper, but he obeyed her, and she went on 
with her preparations. She stood with her back to him, but, as 
she put up her arm to take the things she required from some 
shelves above her head, he noticed that her hand was trembling. 

She began her work in silence, which Hasleton forebore to 
break. Mechanically he leant forward and took up a little 
figure from which she was copying. It was one of those he 
had seen on his first visit to the studio. For a moment or two 
he examined it carefully, then replaced it on the tray. He 
definitely recognised the face now, which had only vaguely 
haunted him some months previously. 

He looked at Elf. She was working swiftly, as usual; her 
face was pale, without a trace of laughter. Her lips drooped at 
the corners. She looked like a child on the verge of tears. 

“Dear little Elf,’ he began very gently, “I was a brute; but 
do hear me——” 

At his first words her look changed. The old inhuman 
expression, part elfish caprice, part recklessness, was in the 
eyes she raised. 

“Tm going to tell you a little story,” she interrupted, with a 
clever caricature of his manner on a previous occasion. “It is 
a dull little story to tell a mortal, but listen.” 

He put out his hand as though to ward off a blow. 

“Don’t!” he urged in a tense voice. His face had grown 
white. 

“But I listened to yours,” she said imperturbably. “It is 
only fair that you should hear mine, even though you'are bored.” 
“Suppose I know it already ?” he murmured. 
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She glanced at him for a second, then, “ You don’t,” she said 
with perfect calmness, and almost in the same breath. “There 
was once a fairy,” she began—“remember this is a fairy-story 
and then you won’t be shocked—who lived at the back of beyond. 
This mere sprite was so incredibly foolish as to have a purpose in 
life. She might really almost have been a mortal,” she went on 
lightly, “to judge by the ridiculous fashion in which she harped 
upon her poor little idea. Fairies always harp upon some- 
thing, you know, but it’s generally on a more melodious in- 
strument than an idea. From the time she was changed in 
the cradle, this anomaly in fairies fancied she was an artist— 
actually wanted to be a great painter.” Her laugh was bitterly 
human, Hasleton thought, and winced a little as he heard it. 
‘‘ But as she lived at the back of beyond, you see, it was difficult,” 
she continued, “till the inevitable mortal came on the scene. 
The advent of the mortal is only a question of time in Fairy- 
land; he comes as inevitably as in real life the fairy prince fails 
to appear. The mortal could paint, of course—he painted well— 
and drew better. He encouraged the fairy, and taught her a 
great deal, and she was full of hope, because the dream of her life 
was beginning to be realised.” There was a moment’s pause. 

*‘ All at once,” she went on in the same tone, “‘ the mortal said 
he was going away. Before this—many times—he had explained 
to the fairy that he loved her, and had upbraided her for not 
having any heart. Imagine upbraiding a fairy for having no 
heart, as though she could help it! Of course she had no heart— 
she only wanted to learn painting. 

“Can you imagine what a blow it was to her? The mortal 
was going away, and she lived at the back of beyond and wanted 
to learn painting.” 

Beneath her nonchalance Hasleton fancied—perhaps it was only 
his imagination—a strained anxiety to put the case vividly before 
him, to enlist his sympathies; but he did not look at her—he sat 
leaning back in his chair gazing beyond her, out towards the 
river. 

“ Well, she thought it over, and finally determined not to lose the 
one chance she ever had, even though she thought the man’s terms 
extravagant. She left the back of beyond behind her, and crossed 
the sea with him, and entered real life, and in return he taught 
her to paint.” 

There was a considerable silence. Elf's hands moved less 
quickly before she spoke again with concentrated bitterness. 

“But there never was such a ridiculous fairy. She found, 
because she had no heart, and no soul, of course, she could not 
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keep to her bargain, even for the sake of learning to paint. She 
told the mortal this. He was very angry, but he couldn’t keep 
her, because, mad though she had been, she had not perpetrated 
the incredible folly of binding herself to him for life, according 
to the custom of mortals. She was free to go, and she went 
gladly, but she will never learn to paint.” 

The last words were almost inaudible. 

Turning, Hasleton glanced at her, then sprang to his feet, and 
fell on his knees beside her chair. 

She was half fainting; her trembling hands, clasped together, 
bore witness to the effort she had made to keep her voice steady 
enough to finish her story. 

The sight of her little white face entirely shook his self- 
command. He covered it and her hands with kisses, murmuring 
broken words, till she smiled and turned her great eyes full 
upon him, and softly, almost timidly, touched his hair with the 
tips of her fingers. 

“Elf, I knew it before,” he cried incoherently—* you dear child, 
I knew it, only I didn’t think you had been so brave. I thought 
—never mind what I thought !—we two will go back to Fairyland 
together. You and I, Elf. We will let everything else go. 
What does it all matter? I love you.” 

He had flung the window wider open to give her more air, 
and the warm wind shook a rose from the bowl on the window- 
ledge. It fell on to her lap. She picked it up, looked at it a 
moment, then suddenly kissed it, and, with a little tender laugh, 
brushed it across his lips. 


Cuapter VY. 


Hasteton walked towards Breamfield’s Buildings along the 
Embankment next day. 

He was harassed and perplexed, and his face, lined and drawn 
as it was, betrayed his mental disquietude. He entirely failed to 
analyse his own feelings; he did not even know whether he 
regretted the impulse which, on the previous day, had so 
completely swept him out of the current of self-control, and 
committed him into taking an irrevocable step. If she were only 
a little more human, less bewilderingly freakish, he thought, it 
would be easier to find a clue to his real emotions. As it was, he 
could neither reason nor deliberate ; he was only conscious of an 
overwhelming desire to see her once more. Their parting had 
been a strange one, and ha felt vaguely uneasy as he recalled it, 
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though he told himself that it meant nothing, since she was 
always as variable as an April day. 

He was at the entrance of the Buildings now, and all thought 
was merged in the consciousness that in a moment he would be 
face to face with her. Three minutes later he was knocking at 
the door of her studio. There was no reply ; he waited a moment, 
then turned the handle and went in. The room was empty— 
swept and garnished. The afternoon sunlight flooded the bare 
boards and crept half-way up the dismantled walls. Everything 
was gone—the little curtained bed, all the simple furniture ; the 
windows were open, and from below came a hum of many voices, 
a rattle of carts, the shouts of newspaper boys crying evening 
editions. 

Hasleton crossed the room like a man in a dream and sank 
upon the window-seat. 

“ Fairy-gold, in the hand dead leaves,” beat out its monotonous 
cadence in his brain. For a long time he sat motionless, gazing 
at the empty wall opposite, then, painfully, thought came back. 

She had gone—vanished as though she were indeed the sprite 
of his waking dreams. 

Dimly, in thought, he traced the last hour he had spent with 
her. He remembered how as he rose to go she stood motionless 
in the middle of the room, watching him, and how when he 
turned to the door she ran into his arms and held him close a 
moment, and then pushed him from her, with a travesty of her 
old maddening laugh. 

It rang in his ears now, and he started up, goaded almost to 
frenzy by the sound. He went out on to the landing, pulled the 
bell, and then re-entered the room, which he began to pace with 
restless steps. 

He was conscious presently, that the doorway was darkened for 
a moment, and, looking up, he saw the caretaker from downstairs 
standing on the threshold. 

“ Where has the lady gone?” he began, turning upon her. 

“Indeed, sir, that’s more than I can say,” she replied, with an 
injured air. “She left sudden this morning, and took everything 
with her, except a heathenish painting, which she left a-purpose 
on the table. I put it down there ”— she pointed to a canvas in 
the corner of the room. “ Perhaps you know something about it? 
A creepy, ’orrid thing I call it. I was glad to turn it to the wall, 
that I was, and——” 

“Did she leave no messages—no address?” Hasleton inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

“No, sir, nothing.” She hesitated a moment. “She was in 
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some trouble, I believe, poor thing, but of course you don’t 
know nothing about that,” she added, with a sharp glance at 
him. 

Hasleton was silent. 

“T come up here last night, thinking she was out, and ’er 
windows wide open, and it pouring in torrents, as you know, sir, 
and there she was, lyin’ in that window-seat, where you're sitting 
now, sobbin’ fit to break ’er ’eart. Upon my word, somehow I 
was rightly scared, I don’t know why. She wasn’t a crying sort, 
as you might say. She didn’t ’ear me, and I shut the door quiet 
an’ let ’er be, and this morning you might have thought it was all 
a dream, the way she spoke, so gay like, when I met her on the 
stairs; but she looked ill; white as that there paper she was, 


Hasleton rose. 

“You have no idea where she went, you say? No?” He 
slipped a coin into her hand, nodded to the door, and she went 
out, curtseying. 

When she was gone he bent down and lifted the picture. 

It was the sketch for an altar panel he had seen the first time 
he came to the room. She had left it for him, that, and no other 
message. He put it up against the window and looked long at 
the mysterious face of the Christ. Presently he sank on his 
knees before the window-seat, where she had crouched the night 
before, and laid his head on his folded arms. The sound of foot- 
steps echoed ceaselessly on the pavement below, coming out of 
the distance and fading into the distance again. In fancy, hers 
mingled with the rest, passing out of his life, on, on to some 
strange land where he could not follow. 

He could only guess what her last night’s thoughts had been ; 
but he knew instinctively that she had gone out of his life 
for ever. 

The light had all faded from the room when at last he lifted 
his head. A chill breeze from the river swept in at the open 
window and sighed across the empty floor. He lifted the canvas 
slowly and moved towards the darkness of the outside landing. 
On the threshold he paused a moment, and looking back over his 
shoulder, saw through the skylight the stars beginning to 
glitter. 

Then he softly closed the door and entered real life again. 


Nerta SyreErv. 
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Tue projectors of the new Revue Franco-Américaine sent their first 
number to several royal and noble persons, and also to four men 
of European distinction—Prince Bismarck, Mr. Gladstone, Count 
Tolstoi and M. Stéphane Mallarmé. On whatever ground the 
selection was made, it was intended as a recognition of the highest 
fame. And certainly it must be allowed that the first three 
names are sovereign in their kind and merit the compliment. A 
question might arise, at any rate from our English point of view, 
regarding the fourth. It is worth discussing. 


I. 


M. Stéphane Mallarmé is the doyen of exotic literature in 
France. The movement has had but slight effect in this 
country ; for, although writers like Mr. Pater and Mrs. Meynell 
have cultivated an extreme exquisiteness of style, no considerable 
attempt has been made to imitate the cryptic qualities of the 
French school either in subject or treatment. We must go abroad 
to watch the cocoon of an idea woven mysteriously with wonderful 
tissues of language, shot-hued, elusive, magical. 

M. Mallarmé’s works hitherto have been rather inaccessible, 
printed in small quantity, on one side of a green page, for the 
elect! But a selection, ‘Vers et Prose,’ has lately been made 
“ d’obvier 4 des déprédations,” and also to create “la curiosité 
d’ouvrages luxueux complets.” The volume is preceded by Mr. 
Whistler’s portrait of the author. That magic pencil with a few 
chalky dashes has evoked a characteristic impression. The face is 
thoroughly French with the national barbe pointu. The artist in 
playful malice has pointed the ears, with slight exaggeration, and 
tufted the hair on the brow, to suggest a curious faun-like 
appearance in the poet of “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.” The whole 
expression is one of detachment, and pensive to melancholy. A 
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more common-place drawing, in the Revue Franco-Américaine, 
discovers M. Mallarmé posed in a corner of his appartement with 
photographic intent. It must have cost this sworn foe of the 
banal an effort to retreat into the corner to be “taken!” The 
famous lamp so often celebrated in the poems hangs large from 
the ceiling : 


“la clarté déserte de ma lampe 
Sur le vide papier que la blancheur défend.” 


and again in “ Don du Poeme” : 


“Par les carreaux glacés, hélas! mornes encor 


L’aurore se jeta sur la lampe angélique, 
Palmes!” 


A poet’s habits, at any rate during his lifetime, are his own 
affair. They are only exposed to “crowner’s quest” in vulgar 
literature, afterwards. But it is an open secret that M. Mallarmé 
earns his living by teaching, because he will not force his pen or 
make his muse venal. He speaks with fine irony of his high- 
minded purpose in “ La Pénultime est Morte” (that apotheosis 
of the “ pink trip-slip,” or of the tune that won’t go out of one’s 
head), where he says: “un labeur de linguistique par lequel 
quotidiennement sanglote de s’interrompre ma noble faculté 
poétique.” It has also been said that he inhabits Paris as if it 
were “une ville de province,” and goes nowhere except to hear 
public music, with the regularity of a worshipper. But we know 
from his recent article on Mdlle. Loie Fuller’s dancing that he is 
one of those strangely constituted, individuals who can make the 
music-hall minister to their most refined esthetic instincts. 

From “La Pipe” we learn that he once resided in London, 
perhaps to perfect his English for tutorial purposes. He calls 
up the vision from the glowing-bow] : 


“Londres tel que je le vécus en entier 4 moi seul il y a un an, est 
apparu; d’abord ces chers brouillards qui emmitouflent nos cervelles et 
ont, la-bas, une odeur 4 eux, quand ils pénétrent sous la croisée.” 


Other reminiscences of England appear in words borrowed from 
our tongue, sometimes with happy, sometimes with doubtful effect. 
In “ Brise Marine” we have: 


“Steamer balancant ta miture, 
Léve Yancre pour une exotique nature!” 


Steamer is scarcely a poetical word in our ears, little preferable 
to bateau a vapeur, There is more felicity in the description of 
R 2 
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Poe’s Raven perching on the chamber-door “avec une mine de 
lord ou de lady.” 

From M. Mallarmé’s references to the poetical vocation we are 
perhaps justified in the inference that his temperament is sad, that 
he is very sensible of the pathetic side of life—that, as Americans 
say, he was “ born tired.” Thus, he speaks in “ Les Fleurs” of 


“le poéte las que la vie étiole.” 
again in “ L’Azur ” of 


“Le pocte impuissant qui maudit son génie 
A travers un désert stérile de Douleurs.” 


His soul is empty, and he has for it the odd comparison : 
“Comme le pot de fard gisant au pied d’un mur.” 


He is a martyr: 


“qui vient partager la litiére 
Oi le bétail heureux des hommes est couché.” 


Perhaps it would hardly be legitimate, even if it were possible, 
to carry these biographical indications farther. It may, however, 
be noted that the vivacious author of ‘The Confessions of a 
Young Man’ recalls with gratitude ‘“ Mallarmé’s Tuesday 
evenings, a few friends sitting round the hearth, the lamp on the 
table ;” and testifies that he had “met none whose conversation 
was more fruitful.” 


Il. 


M. Mallarmé’s whole body of work resembles Gray’s in tenuity. 
It consists of a little sheaf of verse, of which the chef d’euvre is 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”; some translations from Poe; and a 
few short pieces of symphonic prose. As writings of this order, 
according to M. Huysmans, are for the “ten superior persons 
scattered through the universe”—“a spiritual collaboration by 
consent ”"—it may not be amiss, even at this late hour, to review 
the contents of a few of the principal pieces. Our exposition is 
not for the Ten. 

The “ Aprés-midi d’un Faune” claims the first place, but is not 
easy of interpretation. Its effect must be obtained by direct 
contact and sympathetic study. A faun, in the slumberous 
afternoon, has a vision of nymphs. Are the shadowy forms real 
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or only an illusion begotten of the woodland and the rose? He 
bids the scene rehearse his Theocritean tale: 


“O bords Siciliens d’un calme marécage 
Qu’ Venvi des soleils ma vanité saccage, 
Tacite sous les fleurs d’étincelles, ConTEz 
‘Que je coupais ici les creux roseaux dompteés 
Par le talent; quand, sur Vor glauques de lointaines 
Verdures dédiant leur vignes & des fontaines, 
Ondoie une blancheur animale au repos: 
Et quwau prélude lent ot naissent les pipeaux, 
Ce vol de cygnes, non de naiades se sauve 


Ou plonge....’” 


Then the faun in true eclogue-fashion takes up the tale and 
reveals a strange memorial of the visionary encounter : 


“Mon sein, vierge de preuve, atteste une morsure 
Mystérieuse, due a quelque auguste dent.” 


But only a Bacchic inspiration could enable him worthily to sing 
that sight: 


“ Ainsi, quand des raisins j’ai sucé la clarté, 
Pour bannir un regret par ma feinte écarté, 
Rieur, j’éléve au ciel d’été la grappe vide 
Et, soufflant dans ses peaux lumineuses, avide 
D’ivresse, jusqu’au soir je regarde au travers.” 


(What a picture of vinous orgasm!) Yet once more he essays to 
relate his strange encounter with the nymphs, and their cruel 
escape from his embrace, regardless of his pain. 

It is a wonderful piece of imaginative art, a profoundly 
sympathetic attempt to realise the mood, dimly understood, of 
the old semi-human mythologies. 


In “ Apparitions” the poet wanders lonely and sad after the 
first caress, sensible only of that 


“parfum de tristesse 
Que méme sans regret et sans déboire laisse 
La cueillaison d’un Réve au ceur qui la cueilli. 


Realism makes its appearance in “Les Fenétres.” An old 
patient crawls out of bed to watch the sunset at the hospital 
windows. No detail is spared, even to the mark of his greasy 


mouth pressed against the pane! But the old man’s vision is 
glorious : 


*Galtres d’or, belles comme des cygnes 
Sur un fleuve de pourpre et de parfums dormir 
En bereant léclair fauve et riche de leurs lignes 
Dans un grand nonchaloir chargé de souvenir.” 
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But all this is only a figure of the poet himself. He is the 
sick man looking out at the hospital window of life : 


“Que la vitre soit l’art, soit la mysticité r 


only darkened by the thought that after all 





“Tci-bas est maitre.” 


M. Mallarmé is almost betrayed into a moral! He would have 
us escape the grossness of life by keeping a window open towards 
the ideal. 

“Soupir” is the sigh that goes out from the poet’s heart to a 
woman in the early autumn of life. Mr. William Watson has 
treated the same theme differently : 


“So have I known, in some fair woman’s face, 
While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 
The first, faint, hesitant, elusive hint 
Of that invasion of the vandal years 
Seem deeper beauty than youth’s cloudless grace, 
Wake subtler dreams and touch me nigh to tears.” 


Such a face for M. Mallarmé is a symbol of autumn: 


“d@’Octobre pale et pur 
Qui mise au grands bassins sa langueur infinie 
Et laisse, sur l’eau morte ot la fauve agonie 
Des feuilles erre au vent et creuse un froid sillon, 
Se trainer le soleil jaune d’un long rayon.” 


What a delicate impression of an autumn landscape !—the silent 
mere, with its band of pale sunshine, ruffled by dead leaves and 
the melancholy breeze. One finds it hard to believe that some 
of the “ brain-curdling ” obscurities that follow can be from the 
same pen. 

The prose, however, begins with some translations from Poe 
admirably close and elegant; an infinite relief after the later 
poetical puzzles. It is like striking a level stretch of heath after 
a toilsome march through tangled underwood. Poe seems to be 
a writer of inexhaustible attraction to the subtly-brooding kind 
of temperament. Rossetti found in him a genuine source of 
inspiration. Madame Darmesteter reminds us in the Revue de 
Paris that Rossetti read the “ Raven” when he was eighteen, and 
felt that it expressed all the anguish of a lover who has survived 
the beloved. And he resolved to make a sequel to it, and render 
the patient, anxious vigil of the beloved in heaven, waiting for the 
hour of reunion. The result was the “Blessed Damosel.” 
M. Mallarmé’s pellucid version may inspire some French poet 
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with equally fruitful afterthoughts. Here is a short passage of 
this harmonious prose, a description of the famous bird : 


“Au large je poussai le volet, quand, avec maints enjouement et 
agitation d’ailes, entra un majestueux corbeau des saints jours de jadis. 
Il ne fit pas la moindre révérence, il ne s’arréta ni n’hésita un instant ; 
mais, avec une mine de lord ou de lady, se percha au-dessus de la porte de 
ma chambre—se percha, siégea, et rien de plus.” 


Such a rendering inclines you to the theory that the only 
instrument for translating poetry is prose. In verse you seldom 
succeed in translating anybody but yourself. 

Some “prose-fancies” follow. These are studies in verbal 
harmonics that may be compared for difficulty to the more 
intricate numbers of Chopin. 

“Le Phénoméne Futur” is an imagined scene at the end of 
the ages. The trees are white not with the dust of streets, but 
of time. The showman of the past reveals a woman of other 
days in all her opulent beauty to his degenerate race. The men 
throng round, bethinking them of their miserable partners, bald, 
sickly, oppressed with nameless horrors. Even the women, drawn 
by curiosity or mere melancholy, want to look. The spectacle 
is viewed by some with nerveless indifference, by others with 
mutual tears of resignation. But the poets of that time, feeling 
their eyes enlightened, pass to the lamp, intoxicated for an 
instant with the troubled glory, haunted by numbers, forgetting 
they exist in an age that has outlived beauty. 

In “Frisson d’Hiver” the artist evokes the shudder that is in 
old domestic things, the real haunting of a house, we may call it. 
“De singulitres ombres pendent aux vitres usées.” There is the 
old Saxony clock that strikes thirteen. Whose was it before it 
made that long journey by mail in old days? What mystery 
in the panes of the old windows! Look at the Venetian mirror, 
too, deep as a well, with its golden marge. It is haunted by the 
beauties who have gazed into its depths. I shall see them if I 
look longer. Everything is mysterious with age. The spider- 
webs flutter aloft, around us are the old coffer with its weary 
wood-work, the faded tapestries, the sallow engravings, the 
German calendar a century old, whose reigning monarchs are 
turned to clay.” 

A ghost could scarcely haunt the room more! 
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Iil. 


We have not failed in appreciation of M. Mallarmé’s work, but 
criticism calls for its turn. The main objections are founded on 
the preference of sound to sense; the fondness of obscurity for 
its own sake ; indulgence in various affectations and eccentricities ; 
a defective sense of the ridiculous. It is only fair to justify such 
charges. 

Matthew Arnold says that in the days of his youth he re- 
membered pestering those about him with this sentence of 
Maurice de Guérin’s, and that with the strangest pronunciation 
possible he kept perpetually declaiming: “ Les dieux jaloux ont 
enfoui quelque part les témoignages de la descendance des choses ; 
mais au bord de quel océan ont-ils roulé la pierre qui les couvre, 
6 Macarée!” This anecdote usefully sums up the main purpose 
of M. Mallarmé’s writings. Their chief characteristic is a subtle, 
haunting, verbal music. What Arnold heard in de Guérin is 
heard again with ever-increasing delicacy of modulation in 
Mallarmé. He tells us himself that his object is the transference 
of the musical symphony to the printed page. The inspiration 
of such a theory, as one may suppose, is drawn from an orchestra 
of instruments. And so M. Mallarmé confesses : 


“ Je ne m’assieds jamais aux gradins des concerts, sans percevoir parmi 
Vobscure sublimité telle ébauche de quelqu’un des potmes immanents a 


VPhumanité. ... Je me figure par un indéracinable sans doute préjugé 
d’écrivain, que . . . nous en sommes 1a, précisément, 4 rechercher . . . un 


art d’achever la transportation, au Livre, de la symphonie. . . .” 


But only consider what this transference of the symphony to 
the printed page involves, how it annihilates every other worthy 
aim, how it surrenders meaning to euphony, and makes the artist 
the slave of his material! Mallarmé demands nothing less. 
These are his words : 


“L’euvre pure implique la disparition élocutoire du poéte qui céde 
initiative aux mots.” 


Words fall into place— 


“Par le heurt de leur inégalité mobilisés; ils s’allument de reflets 
réciproques comme une virtuelle trainée de feux sur des pierreries, 
remplagant la respiration perceptible en l’ancien souffle lyrique ou la 
direction personnelle enthousiaste de la phrase. Ce caractére approche de 
la spontanéité de l’orchestre.” 
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Yes ; this type of composition may reproduce the spontaneity of 
the orchestra. Will it not also reproduce its sublime obscurity, 
and instead of making poetry simple and sensuous, only send us 
wandering towards vast unpeopled horizons echoing with vague 
melodies ? 

But the obscurity does not proceed altogether from the search 
for musical effect. It is cherished for its own sake. The writer’s 
theory is against easy comprehension at first glance. He holds 
that the highest pleasure in reading comes by way of suggestion, 
is caused by the flash of recognition with which the mind 
identifies the artist’s meaning. Consequently he seldom makes 
a plain statement, but suggests his intention, obscurely, by symbol 
and allusion. He stands before his crucible and fuses his idea 
in language, until it rises a mysterious cloud, iridescent, dim, 
intangible. A careful student may perhaps condense it again 
in his brain-pan, crystallise the original thought, but the process 
is difficult, the result dubious. 

This wilful, manufactured obscurity is, no doubt, the central 
defect of Mallarmé’s work. It is unprofitable to multiply instances, 
but not difficult, for they abound. Here is a pretty puzzle for 
those who like them: 


“Une dentelle s’abolit 
Dans le doute du Jeu supréme 
A ventr’ ouvrir comme un blasphéme 
Qu’absence éternelle de lit. 


Cet unanime blanc conflit 
D’une guirlande avec la méme, 
Enfui contre la vitre bléme 
Flotte plus qu'il n’ensevelit. 


Mais chez qui du réve se dore 
Tristement dort une mandore 
Au creux néant musicien 


Telle que vers quelque fenétre 
Selon nul ventre que le sien, 
Filial on aurait pu naitre.” 


This cryptic quality is not without advantage to the writer. 
It has compensations as well as defects. If it excludes all lovers 
of the plain and obvious, it attracts those who find pleasure in 
the secret and remote and know the joys and pride of initiation. 
Moreover, the mind is challenged by a riddle and feels pleased 
to answer it, or at least to make the attempt. Now, every poem 
of Mallarmé’s is a beautiful riddle, and when you have discovered 
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the answer, you are as pleased as an Orientalist who has de- 
ciphered a Hittite inscription. 

It has not, I think, been observed that all this obscure allusive 
writing is directly borrowed from the Chinese. It is their way 
of composing poetry; and the Mallarmé school have adopted it 
as their own. As we shall show later, they have been influenced 
by Chinese fashions, not only in method, but even in the use of par- 
ticular words and phrases. In reading Mallarmé I was irresistibly 
reminded of an interesting account of Chinese poetry I had seen, 
now a good many years ago, in the Nineteenth Century. On 
turning to the article* I was speedily convinced that many of 
the devices of symbolist writers come straight from China. Mr. 
Giles says that the object of a Chinese writer is “to say simple 
things in an obscure way.” “It is barely allowable to call any 
thing by its right name; some figure of speech or half-expressed 
quotation—and the more obscure the better—must be called in 
to do duty in place of the universally tabooed spade.” The 
illustrations convinced me that I was on the right track. Mr. 
Giles shows how a simple English verse would appear in Chinese 
dress. We wish we had space for his full quotation, but we must 


be content with a line. Suppose a Chinese poet wished to say 
with a Punch poet: 


“The king he sits on his throne of gold.” 


He would render it: 
“The divinity he sits on his fierce light that glisters,” 
by allusion to 


(1) “ There’s a divinity doth hedge a king.” 
(2) “The fierce light that beats upon a throne.” 
(3) “ All that glisters is not gold.” 


That is exactly M. Mallarmé’s method. He would die rather 
than write “le roi s’assied sur son tréne.’ He would say some- 
thing like this: “ Hamlet est joint 4 la fauve agonie du regne.” But 
perhaps it is scarcely fair to guess what he might say; let us quote 
what he has said. He presents a copy of verses to somebody— 


“Je t’apporte l’enfant d’une nuit d’Idumée”— 


that is to say,a poem is the child of an Idumean night, or in 
other words, a poem by M. Mallarmé is an Edomite baby ! 


* “The Book Language of China,” by Herbert A. Giles. Nineteenth 
Century, November, 1879. 
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But the fashion of China is not only imitated in poetical 
allusiveness—the very tricks of language are translated into 
French. Herr Nordau calls attention to the strange habit of 
decadent writers, which applies colour-epithets to colourless 
objects. He attributes it, of course, to degeneration. But every- 
thing is not degeneration. This particular thing happens to be 
a Chinese idiom. Let us hear Mr. Giles :— 


“Take for instance the word pai—white. A ‘white business’ signifies 
a death, a funeral, that being the colour of Chinese mourning garments, 
just as a ‘red business’ stands for a wedding, red being the emblem of joy, 
the colour of the bride’s dress, her bridal palanquin ; ‘ white sun’ and ‘white 
heaven’ signify a broad daylight.” 


If this is not the origin of “ blancs sanglots,” “fauve agonie,” 
and all their English imitations, we are much mistaken. While, 
to show the common quality of the symbolical language, we will 
ask our readers to decide whether “an autumn fan,’ used 
figuratively for a deserted wife, belongs to China or to France! 

Another curious mannerism of the decadent school of writing 
is to feign a state of obsession by some particular phrase or thing. 
This involves the perpetual recurrence of the theme, an endless 
harping on the same string, all the signs in short of demoniacal 
possession by an idea. M. Mallarmé, for instance, can scarcely 
write a poem without help of L’Azwr. He has several lesser 
favourites—ennui and fard, for instance; but L’Azur is easily 
first. It is amusing to trace it through the volume. It occurs 
in the opening poem— 


“Blancs sanglots glissant sur l’azur des corolles.” 
in the second— 


‘‘La bouche fiévreuse et d'azur bleu vorace.” 


in the third— 
“TL’Azur attendri d’Octobre.” 
in the fourth— 


“Des avalanches d@’or du vieil azur.” 


in the fifth, on the sea, where it might be expected, it disappears ; 
but in the sixth returns in full strength with a poem all to itself. 
You also encounter it in many other places— 


“Tristesse de l’azur et des pierres.” 


Hérodiade hates it— 





“Et je déteste, moi, le bel azur!” 
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and you cannot withhold your sympathy. Nay, even the poet 
comes to hate his own darling. He has overdone his affection. 
The reader has no difficulty in agreeing with him when he 
gays— 


“Je suis hanté. L’Azur, ’Azur, Azur, Azur.” 


A defective sense of the ridiculous, sometimes perhaps a 
conscious defiance of it, often appears in these pages. There are 
things in the “Plainte d’Automne” that can only make an 
Englishman laugh, though they make a Frenchman cry. The 
rhythms are exquisite, the meaning sometimes perilously close to 
the absurd. Since his sainted Maria was taken the poet cultivates 
solitude and a cat. His favourite authors are the Latin decadents, 
the expiring muse of the Roman decline, more dear to him in her 
artificial beauty than in the bloom of youth. A barrel-organ 
strikes up, and is the one thing needful to crown his melancholy 
pleasure. It is the instrument of the sad, he reflects. The piano 
is fireworky; the violin tears the heart out of you; but the 
barrel-organ, in the twilight of memory, has oftener left him 
mourning. One of its pleasant vulgar tunes now strikes up and 
makes him weep like a ballad of faéry. He drinks it in with 
gusto, but does not toss the grinder a sou, because that would 
destroy the illusion that the organ itself was singing. 

After conveying so much pleasure, the grinder, one rather feels, 
had earned his wage. The Italian would have preferred a sou to 
the sentiment. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in which Mallarmé 
trenches on the absurd. He is keenly sensitive to the pathos 
of a pocket-handkerchief. In “ Brise Marine” we have “ l’adieu 
supréme des mouchoirs,” and if you defend that as irony, what is 
to be said of the symbol of grief in “ Autour de son cou s’enroulait 
le terrible mouchoir qu’on agite en se disant adieu pour tou- 
jours”? But he goes far beyond this in “Les Fleurs,” where 
the oleander is rosy as a seraph’s big toe— 


“Vermeil comme le pur orteil du seraphin,” 


an audacity fully condoned by the noble rose-simile— 


“ Hérodiade en fleur du jardin clair 
Celle qu’un sang farouche et radieuse s’arrose!” 





So have we considered in some detail the work of a writer who 
has but one aim, exquisiteness—exquisiteness in the use of words, 
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in their euphonic arrangement, and in the sentiments they 
embody. The quest is not without peril, and sometimes from 
very excess of care makes for barrenness, obscurity and affectation. 
But always it is a protest against cheap workmanship and vulgar 
effect, while, at its best, it is a thing of beauty, a brief realisation 
of the ideal. 


Avaustus ManstTon. 

















Che Capture of a Wolf. 


I was broiling me a rasher for mine dinner in the little room 
back o’ the shop, when long Luke Sparfit did thrust him in his 
head at the doorway, “ to pass the time o’ day,” quoth he, but I 
would have it he had smelled the cooking. 

Now Luke be kin o’ mine, and the strongest man and smartest 
soldier (so his mates did oft tell me at their shaving) in the 
regiment of dragoons then quartered in our town, but daily 
looking to be summoned, boot and saddle, to the North. 

For me, my trade be partly one of blood-letting, like to Luke’s ; 
but herein, methinks, have I the better of him, in that I shed me 
blood to cure, not kill, and am moreover paid by the pint. And, 
an I may say it without unseemly boasting, there be no better 
known sign i’ the town than my barber’s pole, which, by the same 
token, be new painted and looketh bravely. 

In the days whereof I tell I was at much pains scraping me 
together wherewithal to wed Marjory Fox, whose father, Master 
Ezekiel Fox, the lorimer of East Street, was a man of substance 
and a right worthy, albeit with a rough side to his tongue (as I 
have reason good to know, having found me thrice under its lash), . 
and somewhat close o’ the fist. 

I did hand Luke the gammon to cut him too a rasher and cook 
it for himself, and did fall to bethinking me of the days when we 
were playmates together; the merry pranks we did play, the 
miching from Dame Coskett’s School, the raid on Master Timothy 
Dobb’s orchard (wherein, I being stuck by the pouch of mine 
jerkin, which was full of apples, in the fork of a branch, did s0 
taste of Master Dobb’s dog-whip that I could sit me down but 
sidewise for many a day); the bathing us in Copple’s Pool, which 
had been my drowning, but for Luke; how sore I bewailed me 
when my cousin did offer him for a soldier, since which sad 
day—now six years agone—I had seen nought of him till 
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Tuesday sen’night had brought me his regiment to his native 
town. 

Lost was I in such-like musings (’tis a way of mine), when Luke 
did stretch a long arm athwart me for to turn my rasher, which 
was like to burn, and— 

“Davie,” quoth he, “fain would I know what was in our colonel’s 
mind this forenoon. Heaven send the old man be not going daft ! 
For was there ever heard the like? The men turned out in 
skirmishing order without e’er a note of bugle and the word 
passed to ride, as quiet as mice, to the three elms at Porflake 
Corner, nigh to Thackton Moor! Why, an ’twere an ambuscade, 
could be no more pother! For me, ’twas my turn as Corporal on 
guard at the barracks, else would I——” 

“Hark ye, Corporal Sparfit” (I drew me up very big and 
mouthed me my words of set purpose, for Luke being a man of 
simple mind was easy played on, and I did love the pastime ; not 
but that I had in sooth somewhat to say), “these be matters too 
deep for thy plummet. Best leave them to the colonel and me—” 
(“ List to the noble chinscraper!” quoth Luke, mocking)—“ for, 
I would have thee know, the colonel be a man well-meaning 
enough, albeit not perchance, in this particular, far-sighted.” 
(“ Now a plague on thine impudence!” quoth Luke, and did hurl 
a crust at me.) ‘ Meanwhile,” and here I did lean forward to 
look him in the face, and did drop into mine own familiar speech, 
“knowest thou aught of one Saul Pratt?” 

Luke’s face, which had been all agrin, did of a sudden grow 
dark and stern. 

“Faugh!” quoth he, “’twas a vile stoat and no man. He 
was once of my regiment, but did desert of a stormy November 
night after foully doing a young ensign to death (’twas a mere 
lad), in his sleep and robbing him. Ay, and not content there- 
with, for some wry freak of vengeance—the ensign, ’twas said, 
had chid him for a sloven on parade—he had cut him off both the 
lad’s ears and lain them on each side of the dead face on the 
pillow. Which wanton mishandling of the corpse did set us 
against him well nigh as much as the killing.” 

“ And ye caught him not?” 

“Nay, but we do hope yet to light on him. Myself I have never 
clapt eyes on the snake: for I was Bristol way with a draft of 
the regiment when he did join, and he was gone ere I found me 
back. But I mind me well o’ the marks of him.” 

And he did tick them off on his fingers. 

“«Square built ; five foot nine; eyes of a light grey; red hair; 
birthmark just below Adam’s apple.’ Now mark, Davie, scarce 
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a month had gone by, when grim tidings came of a lone farm- 
house ten mile from Plymouth town, wherein were found stiff and 
stark the farmer and his dame with their throats slit, the handi- 
work of that same Saul Pratt, seeing that by the side of each 
dead body did lie its ears cut from the head. One Squire Trunkit, 
a justice of the peace, was foremost to raise the hue and ery 
thereat, and did vow he would lay his hand on the villain ere 
Christmas. And so did he, albeit not in the way he meant. For 
one night his horse did wend him home with empty saddle, and 
quest being made, the Squire was found ‘neath a hedge stone-dead, 
with his head well nigh hacked off his body and cropped of the 
ears, which did lie on the frosty grass by his side, and in his 
clenched hand a tuft of red hair. And even as a mole’s path 
is known by the mole-hills, so is this Pratt’s by the despite 
he doth to the dead who die by his felon hand; for I have 
told but a few of the dastard deeds of this wolf, but all do 
bear his mark upon them not to be mistook. Why he doth 
so mishandle those he slaughtereth the devil, his master, alone 
knoweth. Would God it were to work to his undoing! but ’tis 
a cunning beast, and hath not been took yet for all the hue 
and cry.” 

And Luke, shaking him his head, did turn him to the munching 
of his bread and bacon. 

But I knew I could cap me his story when one o’ the clock 
should have come. 

And, on the instant, the great bell of St. Dunstan’s did thunder 
out the stroke. 

“Tis the signal,” quoth I, “and I be free to speak.” For 
Luke, he did lean back in his chair agape. 

And thus ran the tale I had to tell :— 

“This morning at eight of the clock I betook me, as is my 
wont, to Thackton Court to shave me my kind patron, Sir Paul 
Thrask. I had but lathered me his chin when Bates, his man, 
did bring word that Master Grufton, the thief-taker, did crave 
him audience on a matter of urgency. 

“Bid him in here,’ quoth Sir Paul; and when Bates did seem 
to stick at it, ‘in here I tell thee, thou blockhead; ’tis plain 
enough English.’ 

‘And anon did enter a tall, dark man, with an hook nose and 
eyes to look one through. Ne’er saw I the like of him. Keen as 
a razor was he, yet quiet withal.” 

“And hast seen the famed Grufton?” cried Luke. “Thou 
be’est a lucky dog, Davie.” 

“*Twas mine own thought at the time. But to my tale. 
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“é«That will serve, Bates,’ quoth Sir Paul, for Bates did linger 
on thorns to hear Grufton’s errand; ‘take thee off ere I throw 
the soap at thee.’ 

“ And the door was bare shut when Sir Paul did turn him his 
face, with the lather drying thereon, to Grufton. 

“*Now!’ 

“©?Tis the Red Wolf, your worship, hath been ravening again, 
and not two mile from this room.’ 

“Sir Paul did lean forward without a word, but all his face a 
query. 

“¢This time ’tis a lonesome house on Thackton Moor. An old 
miser woman lived there ; 

“Sir Paul did make a quick motion of his hand. 

“<* Ay, old Betty Flake; I knew her well!’ 

“* At grey of dawn she was lying on her floor dead, with her 
windpipe cut F 

“¢ And the track of the Wolf?’ 

“* Was there, your worship.’ 

“<«There be something more, Grufton, thou wouldst fain say. 
Out with it!’ 

“The thief-taker did dart a quick glance at me. 

“<«Tut!’ quoth Sir Paul, ‘’tis a trusty youth, and hath not 
that prating fool Bates’ tongue.’ 

“*T be come, your worship, for a warrant, for there be reason 
good to think he be e’en now in hiding on the moor.’ 

“Sir Paul did turn him to me. 

“*Wipe me off this stuff, Davie. Grufton, ring me mine 
handbell. Off with thee, Davie, lad, and, hark ye, not a word of 
this to living soul till the soldiers be three hours gone.’ 

“Nor did I. As I did cross the bridge, after shaving me Parson 
Yates on mine way home, whom should I see kicking him his 
heels thereon, like to a boy who knoweth not what to do with an 
holiday, but Master Grufton, and I did give him ‘ good-day.’ 

“* Hark!’ said he, and did put up his hand. 

“Twas the tramp of horses as the dragoons did file out of their 
barracks, and anon they did pass us at a trot with most of the 
townsfolk after them hot-foot. 

“Twas a fine sight!’ quoth Master Grufton, taking him a 
pinch of snuff. 

“¢ Ay, and I hope they’ll catch them the Wolf, for I had seen 
Sir Paul ride with the colonel, cheek by jowl, and did make me 
a shrewd guess what he was after. 

“ Master Grufton did look me over from top to toe. 


“*Catch me a weasel napping!’ quoth he, and did turn on his 
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heel, as not desiring further converse, whereupon I did hie me 
home. 

“And now, thou scoffer, wist I, or wist I not, somewhat of thy 
colonel’s mind ?” 

“T abase me in the dust, right noble sir,” quoth Luke, “ yet 
was there show of reason in Master Grufton’s-—” 

But here did come a quick rapping, as of an impatient customer 
in the shop. 

Now on the north side of mine little room was a small window, 
whereby I could peep into the shop. On the shop side thereof 
a curtain could be drawn athwart it by slipping of the rings 
along a brass rod. This was I wont to draw when at work. I 
had stolen me a peep, but the man was a stranger. So I did 
leave pipe and tobacco for Luke, and did haste to attend him. 

But scarce had I set me my foot in the shop when my customer 
did clutch me by the throat, having the moment before drawn 
the curtain so that Luke did think ’twas I had drawn it. 

He did hold so tight a grip of my throttle that I did feel an I 
were drowning, and did give me up for lost. 

But he did hiss into mine ear— 

“Make but a sound and thou’rt a dead man. Haste thee and 
clean shave me hair and beard, or 2 

And I did feel the rim of a pistol muzzle pressed into the skin 
of my forehead. 

So I did get me soap, water and shaving tackle, and, now that 
I was less dazed after the sudden onset, did see that he was a red- 
headed man, and did guess who he was. More by token, as I did 
lather him his ragged beard, I did espy me the birthmark ’neath 
Adam’s apple, and was assured *twas he. 

All this time the man did keep up a buzz of talk, as between 
two persons, for a blind to any who mightZchance to be in the 
inner room, and did even crack him an hearty laugh ever and anon 
as though at a good jest of mine who was never further from 
aught of a jesting humour. And there was Luke at his pipe all 
unwitting, within a few feet o’ me in mine hour of sore need! 
Yet could I give him no sign! For Saul Pratt’s deadly eye was 
ever on me, his pistol cocked in his hand with his finger on the 
trigger. And, even when the shaving took me behind him he 
did watch me in a mirror opposite as a cat doth a mouse. Move- 
over I did note some blood on his sleeve which did seem too fresh 
shed to be that of the aged woman he had slain before the break 
of that day. 

I know not an I be more of a coward than most men. Yet was 
I in a very sweat of fear,and did feel the drops pour down my 
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face, and when they did gather on mine eyebrows I had to wink 
me mine eyes, nor durst I raise mine hand to wipe them off, seeing 
that the ruffian did threat me with his pistol at the least gesture 
not plainly necessary to the doing what he would have me do. 

And now the shaving was well nigh over, and I did feel that so 
*twas with my life too. For I was assured in my own mind that 
be but waited that be done to stab me to the heart and so escape. 

His cheeks were smooth as a maiden’s under mine hand, and 
the main part of his head bald as an egg; but there did still 
remain a tuft over his left ear. 

What an if I cut him his throat as he had many? “Twas but a 
swift stroke of the razor! But my gorge did rise at the thought 
thereof. Yet did Marjory’s face seem to gaze on me out of the 
mirror, and her lips to frame, “ Now, Davie, play thou the man.” 

And in a moment, with a loud cry on Luke, I had mine arms 
round his neck and had pulled him backward off the shaving stool. 
He fell on me with such force (he being an heavy man and [a slight) 
as knocked the wind out of me, but he had some ado to loosen my 
grip. Then he did turn him to kneel on my chest, and I did 
blench at the cold edge of his knife on my weasand, nor knew I 
more till I did hear afar off, as in a dream, Luke’s voice rating 
me soundly for a spiritless slip of a man and calling for rope to 
tie him. 

And opening mine eyes, lo Luke seated astraddle on the man, 
and pinning his arms to the floor. 

For my cousin, at my cry, had dashed him into the shop in the 
nick of time to pluck the villain back, who did struggle right 
lustily ; but Luke was far the stronger, and soon had him down 
and helpless. 

I pulled me, all a totter, to my legs, and did get mea cord, 
wherewith haying bound our man secure, we did hand him over to 
the watch. 

“Bid them guard him well,” quoth I to Luke, “for ’tis the 
Red Wolf!” *TIwas the first word I spake. 

Whereat Luke did toss him his cap into the air and did race 
after the watch, and I did hear the hum of the street grow into a 
mighty roar as the news did spread. 

For me, so dizzy was I and unstrung that I was fain to lie me 
down. And the quiet (for our street was remote from the town 
bridewell, whither all the hubbub did betake itself) was as 
medicine to me. 

But ere long came a tapping in the shop. “Iwas the Mayor of 
Brineport, a good patron of mine. 

“T wish thee joy, Davie,” quoth he; “’twill be a matter of five 
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hundred pound ’twixt long Luke and thee. Preserve us! but ’tis 
a tiger-catofa man! And to think that while the soldiers were for 
ringing him round on Thackton Moor, he was murthering a man 
on Brineport Bridge!” 

I did bethink me of the stain on his sleeve and did shudder. 

“Was it a townsman, Master Mayor ?” 

“Nay, twas none other than the famous thief-taker, Grufton, 
whose body, stabbed to the heart, hath been found i’ the river, 
"Twas Sir Paul Thrask (who, by the way, Davie, was villainous ill 
shaven) that did know it and certify it to be Grufton’s. For the 
thief-taker was strange to these parts.” 

I did name to the Mayor my meeting with Master Grufton and 
what did pass thereat. 

He did muse on this a space. Then, quoth he, “I see it all 
clear. Eh! but he must have had a keen nose for an evil-doer, 
this same Grufton. This was the way of it, Davie. Grufton 
knew the man was not of a sort to have salt put on his tail by the 
soldiers, and eke that he would make for the safest place to hide 
and disguise him in. And where was that? Why, the town 
itself, Davie man, seeing it was well-nigh drained of people! 
And as Grufton foresaw, so did the man. And he is in act of 
crossing the bridge when the thief-taker doth pounce on him 
from some vantage where he lieth in wait. Natheless Grufton 
did come by the worse.” 


I was about to speak, but the Mayor did stop me with a gesture 
of his hand. 

“Thou wouldst ask on what evidence have I woven me mine 
tale. Why this! Grufton’s body was minus the ears. And 
they were found but now in the prisoner’s pouch.” 

Within a month I did wed Marjory. Luke was my best man; 
and both Sir Paul and the Mayor did look in on us to drink a cup 


of Master Fox’s old ale (for the which he be famous), to our 
health and happiness. 


Morris Price WIxiaMs. 














Chopin and His Music. 


Tue list of Schubert’s works fills several pages of Sir George 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’; Chopin’s are packed in one short 
paragraph. But this little will live; while some of Schubert's 
are doomed to die. Like Schubert, Chopin showed his best 
and fullest power within somewhat narrow limits; but, unlike 
Schubert, he knew where his strength lay, and, instead of ranging 
the whole field of music, he developed his special gift to the 
highest possible degree ; and the few slim volumes of pianoforte 
music that contain the bulk of his labours stand unrivalled for 
their individuality of style, and their combination of intense 
feeling with the highest finish, He was avowedly a specialist, 
who cultivated only one branch of his art with triumphant 
success—that of composing for the piano. In fact, Chopin was 
a born pianist, and therein lies his peculiar interest for the 
student and lover of music. But, apart from this, he is one of 
the most interesting of all musicians in his social and personal 
aspect; and in that regard he presents a striking contrast to the 
Bohemian Schubert, hail-fellow-well-met with cooks and house- 
maids, but on distant bowing terms with soap and water, and 
always sleeping with spectacles on nose, that he might be ready 
to compose the moment he awoke from his slumbers on bed or 
sofa. Chopin, on the contrary, was every inch an aristocrat in 
his sense of personal dignity and self-respect, which made him 
feel rather above his art than below it; and in his refinement of 
thought and feeling, which made him shudder at a rude jest or 
coarse expression. 

Chopin’s father was a Frenchman, who settled in Poland, and 
became a Pole in feeling; and to this mingling of French blood 
with Polish training we may perhaps trace that blending of 
Slavonic fire with grace and delicacy of workmanship which 
distinguishes Chopin’s compositions. As a mere child he showed 
himself so sensitive to music that he wept whenever he heard it. 
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At first he came before the public rather as a player and im- 
| provisatore than as a composer, having gained an almost un- 
I equalled command over his instrument, though he never possessed 
| enough physical force to extort the homage of the many. Like 
| Milton, he needed, and was content to find, “ fit audience, though 
| few.” But even this small band of sympathetic patrons he found 
it hard to face; and he describes the preparation for these 
| chamber concerts as a dreadful time, during which he shut himself 
in his room and played the forty-two fugues of Bach. That was 
his preparation. And the choice proves how well he understood 
the educative power, alike to finger and nerve, of that grand 
master of musical logic; albeit no two schools of good music can 
be more unlike than Bach’s and Chopin’s. In the matter of 
composition he was as ruthlessly exacting towards himself as in 
that of execution; and he flung into the waste-paper basket 
many a piece which less rigidly conscientious composers would 
have felt proud to hand to the publisher. His views as to mere 
show-playing void of serious art peep forth in a letter from Paris, 
penned during Thalberg’s great triumph :— 


“Thalberg is here, and playing famously. 
me. 


But he is not the man for 
He is younger than I am,”—he was born in 1812, Chopin in 1804— 
“a great favourite with the ladies, makes olla podridas from La Muette”— 
. Auber’s La Muette de Portici, known in England as Masaniello—“ and 
| plays forte and piano with the pedals, not with his hands, takes tenths as 

easily as I take octaves, and wears diamond studs. He does not at all 
admire Moscheles’ playing; so no wonder the tutti of my concerto were 
| the only parts that pleased him. He, too, writes concertos.” 

























We need hardly say that to play forte and piano with the 
pedals only is one of the four capital crimes of the pianist. But 
it is interesting to note that Chopin himself used the pedal most 
sparingly, and that his pianissimo passages were so exquisitely 
soft that they afforded the needful contrast to make his fortissimo 
) seem most loud, though his lack of physical power hindered them 
from being so in fact. Meanwhile Thalberg’s abuse of the pedal 
—not his power of producing sound—was the head and front of 
his offending in Chopin’s eyes. For Chopin loved to hear his 
own grander compositions performed by Liszt, with all the 
Dantesque majesty and resonance which that mighty pianist 
could impart to them. In truth, Chopin had too high a soul to 
be basely envious of a brother artist. 
/ Both Liszt and George Sand bear witness to the charm of 
| Chopin’s personal appearance, remarkable for its alliance of 
manly strength with womanly grace. For Liszt’s testimony we 
must refer the reader to his ‘Life of Chopin.’ George Sand’s 
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will be found in her ‘ Lucrezia Floriani,’ where Prince Karol is 
Chopin; even as she herself is the Mdlle. des Touches of 
Balzac’s ‘ Béatrix,’ and Liszt its Conti, cleverly disguised. But 
it must be observed that, for the sake of effect, Mme. Dudevant, 
in limning her imaginary prince, has considerably exaggerated 
the moral and the material fragility of her real prince—Frederick 
Chopin. Prince she might well style him. For, as Liszt assures 
us, his air of high breeding always led those who approached 
him to bear themselves as to a prince, kindly and lovable, no 
doubt, but withal too proud to wear his heart upon his sleeve; 
and of a fastidiously delicate taste that inclined him to all beauty, 
and made him happiest in the society of gentle and intellectual 
women, and, next to that, caring for little but music and flowers. 
Mozart’s exquisite finish of form made him Chopin’s favourite 
composer from first to last; and when the end came, and he lay 
dying as in a dream, he said to the English lady who came to 
soothe his last hours with music, “ Play Mozart; I can listen to 
no other music now.” For Beethoven he did not feel the same 
boundless worship. He found too much storm and stress 
struggling for utterance in that great master’s more impassioned 
compositions, and marring that perfection of form which he 
deemed the crown of art. For a somewhat similar reason he 
disliked the often uncompromising realism of Shakespeare’s plays. 
A man of this type must needs stand aloof from the rough politics 
of the rabble. And Chopin, though a truly patriotic Pole at 
heart, saddened by the sorrows of his fatherland, was a very 
Coriolanus in his loathing of King Mob. But it was a silent 
loathing. He never talked politics, nor yet religion. So that 
one might have known him long without discovering that he was 
a devout Christian and Catholic. Of his cherished art, however, 
he spoke freely, and even combatively, whenever he deemed it 
needful to defend what he held to be its sacred principles. Hence 
his bitterness when speaking of performers of the “ firework” 
school. 

As a rule his latent power of sarcasm was veiled by a good- 
natured contempt of things and persons that failed to satisfy his 
fastidious tastes. But now and then it flashed forth in a neat 
and pointed sentence that savours of his friend Heine’s style. 
“The folks are ugly here, but, seemingly, virtuous,” he writes 
during a short sojourn in Scotland. ‘By way of compensation, 
there are charming cattle, seemingly vicious; faultless milk, 
butter, eggs, cheese, and chickens.” One marvels, by the bye, 
that he should have thought the Scotch ugly, unless it be—which 
seems unlikely—that all the comely sons and daughters of Caledon 
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go forth to foreign parts, and leave the ugly ones at home. 
Perhaps, however, he judged the bulk by a single sample, like 
the English tourist who, seeing one red-haired woman at Tours, 
declared that all the women in Touraine have red hair. 

Chopin’s liaison with George Sand is—thanks mainly to George 
Sand herself—so completely public property, that it would be sheer 
affectation to ignore that important episode in his life-story— 
an episode which flatly contradicts the Byronic dictum, “ Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart; ’tis woman’s whole existence.” 
To the musician this love was a matter of life and death; to the 
novelist it was an experiment. She tells us so with cynical 
frankness in the novel already mentioned, where she writes of its 
heroine—in other words, of herself: “ Doubtless she had been 
loved before, and that right ardently; but organizations so choice 
as Karol’s are rare, and she had never yet met one.” ‘There, in 
one sentence, lies the whole secret of her share in this affair of 
the head on her side, of the heart on Chopin’s. And Liszt says 
the same. Yea, and just so does Mdlle. des Touches—George 
Sand from Balzac’s point of view—experiment with the heart of 
Claude Vignon. Mme. Dudevant’s experiment lasted till she had 
sated her curiosity touching poor Chopin’s choice organization. 
Then she flung him off, as a child flings away a shattered 
butterfly, or rather, as a botanist casts aside the dissected flower 
of which he means to write a notice. But Chopin ever looked 
back to this season of his life as to a lost paradise, and though his 
partner therein deliberately drove him from her, he always felt 
thankful to her for the love she once bore him, and never spoke 
of her without shedding tears. Meanwhile, the sorrow slowly 
sapped his strength, and he died, if ever man died, of love. 

But enough of this mournful theme. Chopin’s art is our main 
concern, and his art is par excellence that of the pianoforte-writer, 
for though he composed a few orchestral pieces, they will add 
nothing to his fame; in writing for the band he was evidently 
out of his element. But in writing for the keyboard—or rather 
for the piano—he wrote as one to the manner born. Touching his 
choice of this instrument of percussion, as in strict truth it is, 
for the expression of his marvellous faculty of music, Liszt speaks 
a weighty word to which all will readily give ear: “In confining 
himself almost exclusively to the piano, Chopin gave proof that 
he possessed one of the most eminent qualities of a composer—a 
just judgment of the true scope of his powers, albeit he thereby 
narrowed his renown. And verily one may wonder that one 
endowed with such a store of melody and harmony should have 
been able to resist the temptation to avail himself of the singing 
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of the string, the fluid sweetness of the flute, and the sonorous 
swell of the trumpet. What strong conviction, based on ripe 
reflection, must have been needed to induce him to restrict 
himself to a sphere seemingly so scant and barren! What 
warmth of creative genius to evoke from that soil a new and 
unexpected growth of luxuriant bloom!” The lack of tone colour, 
or variety of timbre, in Chopin’s chosen instrument is made good 
by his peculiar and unlooked-for combinations which, under the 
light sweep of the hand, float to the ear in a manner that reminds 
one of Lord Bacon’s “ breath of flowers sweetest in the open air, 
where it comes and goes like the warbling of music.” Since 
Chopin’s day, much has been done to supply that lack of singing 
power which was reckoned the main defect of the piano. Chopin 
strove to cure the defect by strewing his music with ornamental 
passages that wove the constituent elements of the melody into 
a chain of glittering links of sound. Still, it must be admitted 
that the device left much to be supplied by the esthetic imagina- 
tion of the listener, and that not even the most perfect of 
sostenente pianos now made can wholly do away with the need of 
some such aid on the listener's part. The slight effort, however 
unconscious, indeed, in the case of highly-gifted music-lovers, is 
always richly rewarded by the fullest possible perception of this 
unique composer’s inmost thought. Witness, for example, his 
“Study in C sharp minor,” where the appreciative listener may 
hear, if he will, a lovers’ quarrel, where love alternates with keen 
regret, and tender rebukes with stormy denunciation. 

This “Study” is perhaps as close an approximation as instru- 
mental music can make to the free expression of human feeling. 
Greater freedom would involve the loss of form; and that means 
death toart. In the “Study” we speak of that form is preserved 
by a similarity of tone and feature that pervades the piece, and 
makes itself felt, though it is not easily described. But most of 
Chopin’s music exhibits a far more symmetrical construction and 
an almost unbroken rhythm—the firm foundation of the light and 
variegated superstructure. And here be it observed that Liszt— 
one of the few pianists who could do full justice to Chopin's 
music—says that all his pieces should be played with unfailing 
attention to this persistent rhythm. Here lies the clue to the 
due understanding and rendering of Chopin’s nocturnes—those 
magically melodious dreams meet for the hour when the balmy 
breeze of evening “ breathes low between the sunset and the moon.” 
Chopin is commonly supposed to have invented the nocturne and 
coined the name. But this is a mistake. The name occurs in the 
preface to the Prayer-book, and the inventor of this form of 
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musical morceau was old John Field; some of whose simple 
nocturnes are embodied in Sir Charles Hallé’s excellent “ Pianoforte 
School,” together with some of Chopin’s. And the juxtaposition 
enables one to judge how greatly the younger composer enriched 
and elaborated the form invented by the elder. Indeed, all 
Chopin’s music, like that of Mendelssohn, is highly wrought. If 
naiveté be your quest, you must seek it elsewhere than in Chopin’s 
nocturnes, or mazurkas, or waltzes. They all bear the stamp of 
the drawing-room. Nay Liszt—a competent judge—detects in 
their unique combination of graceful sprightliness with deep 
and strong feeling a musical mirroring of the character and 
manners of the gentlewomen of Poland, one of whom enthralled 
the heart of Balzac, and held it enthralled for eighteen years; and 
all of whom seem to have filled Liszt’s breast with a glowing 
admiration that finds an echo in the voice of civilized Europe. 

The yearning regret, wedded to a spirit of revolt, which makes 
itself heard as a sort of “ undersong” in so much of the music of 
this Parisian Pole, points to a link between the inspiring motive 
of the nocturnes and mazurkas and that of the polonaises which 
demands a word of comment. The polonaise is properly a kind of 
processional dance for men—a martial and courtly dance; epithets 
most faithfully mirrored in the stately and spirit-stirring strains 
of Chopin’s polonaises. They show us Poland now rebelling 
against her oppressors; now weeping for her brave sons slain in 
the battle. In one of them we hear the din of war lulled for a 
while, and superseded by a soft mazurka sweet as the memory of 
happier days. Then again comes the roar of cannon and the clash 
of swords. In another—the Grand Polonaise in A flat—the cry 
of a whole nation for freedom rings in our ears; then an army 
marches by to the sound of drum and trumpet; and then again 
the cry for liberty brings the whole to a fitting close. Were 
Chopin known to fame only by this Tyrte#an war-hymn and his 
“Funeral March,” the result would be much as if Campbell had 
left behind him nothing but his “ Hohenlinden ” and his “‘ Mariners 
of England.” We should rank Chopin as one of the world’s 
greatest tone-poets, and mourn for the loss of his other works. 
As it is, the rest of his works live to show that his range is too 
narrow to entitle him to sit beside Beethoven and Mozart. Still 
he remains, and seems likely to remain, a unique example of a 
composer who has won all but the loftiest rank by works of small 
scale, penned for a single instrument whose power of expression 
scarcely exceeds that of the harp, 
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The Lake District Churches. 


Tue Lake District churches are what they are because the Lake 
District mountains are what they are. If the hills were so 
arranged that long fertile valleys ran between them, we should 
have a larger population and more pence on collection Sundays 
to each little chapelry. But the hills do not play so convenient a 
part. The tourist in search of the picturesque, the sequestered 
and the abrupt, may rejoice that it is so; the incumbents of the 
respective chapelries hardly, unless they have become innoculated 
with that love of the mountains as they are which has, for their 
joy, gripped so many of the Lake District parsons. For it need 
not be explained that now, as when Walker of Seathwaite was 





“passing rich on forty pounds a year,” 


the livings of these mountain chapelries are far from tempting, 
pecuniarily. The modern clergyman here does not exactly, like 
Mattison of Patterdale, and Seathwaite Walker, with his own and 
his wife’s fingers, “card and spin the tithe wool”; but he still 
has to practise high thinking and instruct his parishioners on an 
annual income that a Johannesburg gold-miner would earn in two 
or three months with ease. 

Of such majestic basilicas (speaking comparatively) as the 
churches of Bowness, Ambleside (whose spire has been so brutally 
anathematised), Crosthwaite, and even Grasmere, little need be 
said. These have quite another kind of existence to their humble 
little neighbour churches cramped in the hollows of the hills but 
a few miles north, south, east and west of them. At all times 
they have assured, regular, well-to-do, and elegantly-attired con- 
gregations. Their clergy are not stinted in the matter of social 
pleasures, and they profit by the invaluable knowledge that they 
have an intellectual audience to keep their minds from acquiring 
that bucolic rust which is so apt in the parson to end in spiritual 
torpor, or a negligence and eccentricity that are as bad as a 
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spiritual disease. In midwinter, when snow is on the ground, 
they have their carriage people; nor can the roughest of weather 
much interfere with the singing of their hymns, and the efficient 
warming and lighting of the churches. 

Their churchyards, excluding Ambleside, are places of universal 
pilgrimage. The sentimental visitor, who heaves a sigh by the 
tomb of Wordsworth or Southey, is not slow, subsequently, to 
drop a coin into the willing, if horny, palm of the accredited 
sexton, who, at any rate in the summer, reaps a decent livelihood 
by merely posing in a sympathetic and placid attitude among the 
gravestones. One has no trouble to get the key of these churches. 
Even at full noon, when the average Cumbrian man is in his own 
home at dinner, there need be no anxiety about missing Southey’s 
monument in Crosthwaite Church; for the venerable custodian of 
the church—he with the ascetic face and bald head, quaintly 
crowned by a common wen—may then be found eating his hard 
egg and bread in the west part of the building, as ready as at any 
normal time to uplift the covering from the white marble poet 
and tell you a few of those particulars he knows so well—for 
example, about Mr. Southey’s “wunderful heed of hair” to the 
very last. 

Still, it is interesting to recall a phase or two of old life at 
St. Kentigern’s, of Crosthwaite, the mother church of so many of 
the little chapelries in the hills. So long ago as 1300 a.p. this 
church was famous for the size of its congregations. The worthy 
yeomen then came to Sunday service with other burdens than 
merely prayer-books and umbrellas. They were wont to bring, 
we are told querulously, “corn, flour, beans, peas, linen, cloth, 
meat, fish and other produce, and a regular market was held in 
the churchyard, to such an extent, indeed, that in 1306, the 
market at Cockermouth was deserted, and the income from the 
tolls so much reduced, that the persons who farmed them could 
not pay the purchase money.” The upshot whereof was that 
these tax farmers petitioned the king in the matter, who issued a 
proclamation against such practices. Rightly too, no doubt; for 
assuredly the worshippers were preoccupied with thoughts of 
bargains to come rather than the sermon. One may conjecture 
also, that at times the vendors of fish a little stale were betrayed 
by the perfume which drifted up the aisle of the church, and did 
not tend to induce a prayerful frame of mind. 

But of course this sort of thing was not confined to the 
Crosthwaite church. In many parts of England, the Church 
House Inn, adjacent to the parish church of the village, tells of 
the same practices. At Ulpha,in Duddon Valley, due south of 
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Keswick, you may find one such inn (the Kirk’us, now the post- 
office), and at Eyam, among the Derbyshire moorlands, another 
such. Nor was the Sunday trading at these and kindred places 
suppressed anything like so long ago as a.pv. 1306. 

It is difficult to realise that it is now more than fifty years 
since Southey was laid to rest in this Crosthwaite churchyard, 
worn out by the toil that had become a second nature to him. 
His grave is not a spot of pilgrimage quite equal to Wordsworth’s : 
twice in one day have I met persons who have sought it unaided 
and in vain. But though an ugly, rectangular construction, it is 
reverend, and for nothing more than the fact that the poet chose 
the site that he might “break down the old superstitious ideas 
that looked on northern sides of churches as fit burial-ground only 
for the outcast and the wicked.” 

Somehow, too, even though not necessarily fond of post mortem 
reflections, one likes to imagine the scene at this grave-side on 
that sombre March day in 1843, when, as Professor Dowden tells 
us, “Skiddaw gloomed solemnly overhead,” and there were but 
two strangers present to see the dead Laureate interred. Nota 
stately funeral by any means. Yet of the two strangers, one was 
worth a mile-long following of uniformed functionaries, and at 
least a ton of formal wreaths sent direct from the florists. For 
this one was Wordsworth himself, mellowed by seventy-three 
years of life, as devoted to literary expression as Southey’s own 
active term. The hale old fellow had tramped from Grasmere 
that morning to do honour to his brother poet. ‘ As the words 
‘Ashes to ashes’ were uttered, a sudden gleam of sunshine 
touched the grave; the wind dropped, the rain was over, and the 
birds had begun their songs of spring. The mourners turned 
away, thinking of a good man’s life and death with peace.” 

But this was more than half a century ago, which tells tales 
about the age of sexton Joe, who speaks reminiscently of the poet 
with the thick white hair. 

Grasmere Church is even better known than St. Kentigern’s. 
Hither, in the dog days, come the loaded wagonettes with day 
trippers from Wigan and Manchester, who have just five minutes 
to spare for the poet’s grave before luncheon at the hotel; and 
that tourist has but a cold soul who plods through the valley 
without diverging for yet another peep into the building sancti- 
fied by so many aspirations. Canon Rawnsley has told us, from 
the mouth of a dalesman, what sort of a figure the old poet cut in 
church. “A varra religious man was Wudsworth, ye kna; he 
mostly went upo’ Sundays to church wid a girt big Prayer beuk 
under his arm, and all the servants along of him, varra quiet and 
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*tentive, an’ aw, he wur in church—I’ve seed his jaws gaan when 
he was saying ‘I believe’ menny a time.” Quite a patriarchal 
picture, in sooth. For the rest, if we substitute the low precise 
pews of more recent times for the old oaken seats with a single 
rail at the back (which Wordsworth preferred), Grasmere Church 
is still much as it was when the poet limned it in the 
“ Excursion.” 


“The floor 
Of nave and aisle, in unpretending guise, 
Was occupied by oaken benches, ranged 
In seemly rows; the chancel only showed 
Some inoffensive marks of earthly state 
And vain distinction. A capacious pew 
Of sculptured oak stood here, with drapery lined; 
And marble monuments were here“displayed 
Thronging the walls; and on the floor beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems graven 
And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid.” 


And now let us scramble over the hills as best we may to a 
characteristic Lake District church—that of Mardale, at the head 
of Hawes Water, unapproachable by rail and excursion brake. It 
is only eight paces long by four or five wide, and its toy tower 
with the top-heavy weather-vane is dwarfed by the fine yews 
which press it closely on both sides. Inside and outside it 
looks more like the model of a church than a building for big- 
bearded dalesmen to congregate in. But the graves and two or 
three white crosses among the pink and white foxgloves in the 
churchyard, and also the prayer-books in the twelve tight little 
pews, prove that it is a real church. It stands girt round with 
mountains, save to the north, where the lake gleams brightly 
under the wooded crags of Naddle Forest on the one hand, and 
the steep boggy slopes of the High Street moors on the other 
hand. Kidsty Pike and Harter Fell close the valley with some- 
thing of sublimity south and west; while from the rocky wall 
immediately to the east a stream comes down towards the lake, 
always clamorously, and often with such thunder as interferes 
with the sermon, and accompanies the harmonium and the singing 
somewhat impertinently. 

Not every tourist in Westmoreland, even of the adventurous 
kind, finds his way down to the Dun Bull of Mardale, and few 
indeed are the strangers who cramp themselves in this little 
church on Sundays. ‘The parson, in his pulpit, is almost too 
near his flock for comfort. His sermons cannot but get a 
domestic, almost indeed a confidential, cast—especially when, as 
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happens, a congregation of but two or three are present. Within 
the last five years, more than once, in wild weather, the parson 
himself has not appeared. Only the bell-ringer and the lady 
of the manor were to be seen, and consultation between them 
was necessary ere the futility of further tarrying was recognised. 

This little church, with the axed beams, the diminutive west 
gallery dated 1737, the trim brass brackets for candles, and 
the semicircular altar, is as much associated with the Holmes 
of Mardale as the valley itself. Until the other day you might, 
in the house opposite the church, have seen a time-stained old 
double-handled mug (one handle short), of some traditional 
interest. It is known as the Luck of Mardale. When I had 
the privilege of handling it, it was arranged among a galaxy of 
silver cups and bowls gained for prize rams, and I deciphered the 
brief inscription, ‘‘ Hugh de Mar,” not without fear that I should 
drop the treasure and wreck the entire district. The thing is 
said to date from King John’s time, when the first Holme 
received a royal grant of land here for service rendered. And 
never since, until now, has Mardale lacked a male Holme to pass 
on the ancestral history. The church was built by one Holme, 
and has been the care of later Holmes. Its inscribed grave- 
stones mostly commemorate dead Holmes; and among them 
is a small tablet to “Hugh Parker Holme, last of that name 
at Chapel Hill, Mardale, who died Noy. 27, 1885, in his 35th 

ear.” 

: Needless to say, Mardale Church, with its £136 of stipend, has 
no expensive staff of officers. The old white-haired man who 
rang the bell one year did it for love, and when, a year later, I 
again clambered into the valley, I found his grave was the one 
that had been lately dug by the farmer whose turn it was 
to perform that useful but lugubrious task. The previous year 
he had told me that a congregation of twenty-seven was the 
record for the church, though thirty persons had attended the 
last funeral. One death in three years is about the average here, 
and a marriage in six or seven years. Hither event, therefore, is 
an affair of magnitude. Probably, at least twenty-nine saw my 
old friend into his narrow cell. 

As the crow flies, it is only a short two miles from Mardale 
to Swindale, the valley immediately parallel with Hawes Water 
to the west. But it is a mighty rough two miles for the 
pedestrian. An ascent of eight hundred feet, a wet tramp 
across moor that is little better than trackless—with the round 
head of Selside Pike to the left as the most serviceable of guide- 
posts—and then a sharp drop into the recess beneath, where, 
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between strips of green pasture, and hugged by steep slopes 
sparsely freckled with the relics of considerable forests, the 
cheerful milk-white faces of the half-dozen or so farmsteads of 
Swindale gleam through the foliage of sycamores that shelter 
them from the winds. The mountains bar Swindale formidably 
to the south, especially Harter Fell, whose crags are quite 
awesome under a low-lying cloud. 

One does not perceive Swindale’s church until one is against 
the wall of the schoolhouse that adjoins it. On my first visit 
I interrupted the village pedagogue at his tasks. Seven eager 
pairs of eyes were raised from their slates to view the stranger. 
But I was not treated as an intruder. Rain was whistling down 
the glen from the south-west, and the old schoolmaster would 
have me rest awhile among his charges, whose rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes seemed to welcome the diversion. It was late in 
June, yet a fire roared in the little room, and my host wore a 
thick comforter to his throat. Outside, too, about the stems of 
the aged hollies and rowans by the roadside, primroses and other 
early flowers of spring were blowing with no regard for the 
calendar. 

Then was one of the pupils sent to the nearest farm for the 
church key. My pedagogue fingered his white clay pipe and 
gossiped pleasantly, between times assuring a small girl of her 
mistake in supposing that thrice four made sixteen. He and the 
church divide between them the care of a rough little parish. 
The mountains are not to be climbed every day by school-going 
boys and girls. 

One lad was indicated who had made but thirty-two attendances 
since January. His daily walk was seven miles—“to call it 
walking ””—and the pedagogue himself lived three miles from his 
“ rostrum.” 

Swindale’s population is about forty, and the church holds 
sixty-eight. As the living is worth only £1 annually for each soul 
the church will accommodate, the hamlet cannot expect a service 
every Sunday. They have a system of flag-signalling from one 
of the heights of the dale between here and Shap, whence the 
church is served. Thus the little bell need never be tinkled 
without tolerable assurance that the parson will arrive, weather 
still permitting. 

The church, as a building, is respectable only in its associations. 
It is poor, mouldy, naked, and depressing, outside and in, with- 
out even a fiddle to lead the singing. Some trivial colour-wash 
to the inner walls is the only attempt at decoration. The pews, 
an iron stove, a cheap font, a desolate altar, and a bell-rope, 
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complete its furnishing. The sycamores that shroud its exterior 
seem to do so with a keen sense of the propriety of their 
conduct. 

By some persevering hill-and-dale work from Swindale (where 
there are now no wild pigs), one may break down by Gatescarth 
into another valley, singularly beautiful, and totally neglected 
by those who come to Westmoreland to worship the beautiful— 
Long Sleddale, to wit. Whether the recess owes its name to 
the Saxon King Sledda, or to the word “slaed,”’ a valley, seems 
immaterial. The only material thing about it is its surpassing 
loveliness on a full summer’s day. As you descend into its 
flowers, with the wooded and rocky slopes on either hand, the 
music of cuckoos and blackbirds quite orchestral from the trees, 
and the sparkle of its merry stream, the Sprint, in its midst, 
where the meadows are purple with mallows, as well as green 
with grass and golden with buttercups, you will be hard 
pressed not to covet the happy yeoman whose lot has been 
cast here. 

Long Sleddale is about seven miles from beginning to end, and 
the church is set midway in its length. It is a modern church, 
interesting only for its trimness and its tombstones, which testify 
in their own irrefutable way that the valley is not so favourable 
to longevity as one would suppose. Many young men and 
maidens vanish from the scene ere their shoulders have attained 
their broadest span. “It’s the damp that kills us,” said a dame 
in whose kitchen I drank milk and ate bread and butter while I 
admired the incredible brightness of her utensils, from saucepan- 
lids to the steel heads of the shepherds’ crooks. Only the south 
wind can get at this channel in the hills. Hence the tangled 
profusion of the orchids, yellow poppies, foxgloves, pansies, 
myriad ferns, as well as raspberries and strawberries all about 
and below the hedges to its cart road. But one would risk the 
damp, methinks, for such a life as the perpetual curate here must 
lead, in his pretty parsonage and hamlet, though his cure be 
worth only £125 the year. 

The dale of the Kent runs alongside part of Long Sleddale to 
the west, and must by no means be omitted from mention. Apart 
from Bernard Gilpin, born in 1517 at the farmstead that was 
Kentmere Hall, this is the valley in which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
brings Robert Elsmere through so much strife of soul. A more 
emphatic air of solitude breathes over it than over Long Sleddale, 
though both valleys are about equi-distant from Kendal to the 
south. It is a pear-shaped recess, with the ruddy precipices of 
Ill Bell and Yoke making a fine show on one side, and plenteous 
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sprinkling of parsley and other fern among tae slate-hued 
boulders which litter the descent from Garburn Pass. 

The hawthorn was in blossom when I stumbled down towards 
the tiny hamlet. A couple of chestnut-coloured youths were 
cutting peats by the way, and between the white farmsteads 
schoolgirls in magenta and scarlet were seen swinging their books 
as they frolicked homewards. The church is rather long-backed 
and sports a saddle tower. It is scarcely even picturesque, 
though the aged yew-tree by its porch does its best to make it so. 
Of an eleventh-century foundation, it has been rebuilt in the 
ugliest manner of the last century. Its old rafters look sombrely 
on the new pine pews, the two portly iron stoves, the slates and 
tiles of the pavement and the grey-washed walls. In its porch 
the marriage tables of affinity appear written by hand, as well as 
the list of fees. These last are encouragingly small. Thus, a 
churching costs but a shilling, and a parishioner may have a 
grave for three shillings. The living itself, at £150, even with 
the added four acres of glebe and parsonage, does not appear so 
desirable as that of Long Sleddale at £25 less. 

I found the parson making hay in his own lush meadow. He 
had much to say in dispraise of his serene little parish ; and his 
wife also groaned isoabout the lation. If they could have talked 
about beasts, they would, they said, have been eminently appre- 
ciated by their worthy flock. But beasts did not attract them. 
And so, I judge, the parsonage goes its way and the yeomen go 
theirs; their respective families meeting on common ground 
perhaps only every seventh day. The old style of dale parson, 
who was all things to all men in his particular parish, and as apt 
at shearing a sheep as preaching a sermon, cannot be expected to 
reproduce itself in these livelier days. One may sympathise with 
the lot of the refined girl of sixteen or seventeen who, as the 
parson’s daughter, is regarded by the parson’s wife as too gently 
bred to be allowed to associate with the farmers’ daughters. It 
is either this or nothing for the poor girl; and so it is nothing. 

An enchanting mile and a half from the east shore of Winder- 
mere, where it begins to narrow towards its foot, stands the 
church of Winster, that ancient hamlet so famous locally for the 
“ grandfather” clocks it turned out a few generations ago. The 
church is small and natty, of the fine, dark stone of the district 
that looks like porphyry, with a neat little tower for its single bell, 
and a bright red line of roof. Still, I think the visitor who gets 
to Winster from Gill Head on the lake will remember his walk 
more than the church; the pretty lilied ponds, the larch woods 
with their miniature ravines and knolls thickly ferned and 
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teeming with rabbits, the bog myrtle scenting the air, and the 
bees and butterflies and gaudy jays between the trees. Though 
within two or three miles of Bowness, the pleasures of this walk 
are unknown to the crowd. 

I was struck by two things on the Sunday morning I gave to 
Winster. The first was the pronounced brogue of the wor- 
shippers. In the Litany, for example, it was “Good Lard, 
deliver us,” all through that response; and “world” and 
“heard” were turned exuberantly into “wurrld” and “ haird.” 
My second impression was more personal. The clergyman, 
having uttered the text, began his sermon thus: “There is this 
difference between a man of the world and a Christian,” and he 
did so with his eyes fixed on me in so earnest a manner that I 
feel sure I was the source of some inspiration to him. But upon 
the whole I did not care for the situation, and I was glad to be 
out again in the little valley. 

In the evening I walked to Rusland, which is much more in 
the wilds of Windermere’s territory than Winster; behind rough 
heather-clad hills and the dense woods of Graythwaite. This also 
is a small church, with the restorer’s hand bright upon it. But 
it was impossible not to see in the opening of the sermon on 
Solomon that ensued very lively proof of the mental torpor that 
preys on the rural parson who makes no fight against it: ‘ His 
greatness was very great. No character was of better promise. 
It promised, etc., etc.” 

To my mind, the gem of this part of the district is the 
mouldering old church of Cartmel Fell. You must, however, be 
properly attuned to value it aright; and to find it as I did from 
Windermere’s shore you must have the topological bump well 
developed on your head. It is a low-roofed building with a 
stump saddle tower, so hidden among the rocks which garnish 
the Cartmel neighbourhood that at ten or fifteen paces from its 
wicket it is lost to view. Some gigantic firs and a cherry-tree 
help to seclude it on the east, whence otherwise it would look 
across the green vale of the Winster, with its many rocks and not so 
many white cots, at the bald grey forehead of Underbarrow Scar. 

The church is decrepit enough outside. Within it is pathetic. 
A flat white ceiling obliterates the old timbers that are above, and 
stares perpetually at as strange an amalgam of old crumbled 
pews with worm-bitten seats of oak three or four inches thick, 
chin-deep prayer pens and quite modern woodwork, as you will 
find in all the land. A couple of manorial pews by the altar 
and pulpit hold attention; especially the one with the carved 
screen, rosettes, heraldic shields, the frescoed panelling and 
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the massy table set in it. Its glory has, however, been worn 
out of it; and the common slate tombstone with which its aisle 
side is buttressed is eloquent of the decay of the family that 
worshipped here when the wars of the Roses were in progress. 
The pulpit bears date 1698. I am loth to be harsh, but it 
seemed to me the church might not have been cleaned since 
the pulpit was installed. The pavement of tombstones on the 
day of my visit was very foul, and insects trotting about the 
mildewed prayer-books helped towards the fancy that years had 
elapsed since a congregation had assembled. In the tiny belfry 
rottenness and ruin were just as much in the ascendant. I would 
not, in particular, have cared to trust myself beneath the bell 
whose swivel was mended with bits of string and what were, 
conjecturally, strips of stuff torn from a lady’s petticoat. 

But it is the east window of this church of Cartmel Fell that 
dignifies and illuminates the little building. Over the tiny semi- 
oval altar (like Mardale’s), in the five lights of the window, are the 
relics of glass that was here in the sixteenth century at the latest. 
The Puritans who smashed this work did a brutal deed. Yet in 
the fragments that remain there is material for much study: 
in the bearded anchorite with book and staff, from which a bell 
hangs over his right shoulder, while a belled swine fawns up 
the staff's lower end; the youths with auburn and yellow hair, 
the tonsured monks, the mitred bishop with his crozier, the 
Christ on the Cross and much else. The morsels are incorporated 
in the window anyhow, upside down and sideways, and with no 
attempt at proper continuity; and to and fro amid them are 
scrolled inscriptions in ancient lettering. The morning light 
shines through this glass and jewels the dilapidated interior of 
the church with its colours. 

Antiquity in undress rules here, save in the west, where a 
brand new organ of blue and gold looks across at the mellowed 
hues of the glass. 

Washington Irving would have liked this church even more 
than I did. 

There was an appeal by the door “to visitors,” on behalf of 
“the necessary repairs and expenses” of the church. It would 
require a man with a cunning gift in art to say where the 
first should begin and end. But perhaps the clergyman is of 
a humorous turn, like him of Matterdale by Ullswater, in whose 
church porch the other day, on the schedule of seats and their 
occupiers, I read words to this effect : 


“Pew No.1. Vicar. A. (Mr. B. when he comes!) ” 
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Turning north from Windermere, and passing Rydal Church 
on its lovely knoll, so comfortably near to the Mount; also 
passing Grasmere, und so on over the Raise, one comes to 
Wythburn. The Nag’s Head is on one side of the road, and 
opposite it is the church, with Helvellyn swelling upwards from 
the very tombstones. It is impossible not to echo poor Hartley 
Coleridge’s words about this little church— 


“Hambie it is and meek and very low, 
And speaks its purpose with a single bell.” 


But it is far less humble now than it was in “ Lille Hartley’s” 
time. Like Grasmere Church, it is visited by scores daily in the 
season, and its funds are thus increased. There is no rottenness 
about it. Rather, in the juxtaposition of the ancient rafters 
and the precise, even artistic, decorative work of the interior, 
one is prone to discern something of affectation. All is clean 
and bright and small; ready to be officially inspected at any 
time. Hartley Coleridge’s bell has gone the way of Hartley 
himself. The Manchester Corporation have taken the church 
under their benign patronage. In their beneficence they have 
given it a new bell and a new belfry; and one may guess that if 
they discover so much as one cobweb or spot of decay in its 
interior they will decree a new church entirely for the district 
and pull down this meek and lowly trifle, which is more of a 
mock than a witness to their greatness. 

The Wythburn living is worth only £125 per annum; but 
that does not seem inadequate, considering the paucity of the 
population. 

The church of St. John in the Vale, more to the north, is 
less easy to discover. It is rather “in the mountains” than “in 
the yale.” Between Derwentwater’s eastern heights and the 
long bulk of the Dodds, which are but continuations of Helvellyn, 
is an isolated ridge of rocks, charmingly broken, with the green 
meadows of the Naddle on one hand and those of St. John’s 
Beck on the other. These rocks are the Naddle Fell, and you 
have to clamber not so very far short of the summit of the Fell 
to come at the little church. In winter the sun does not shine 
ou it; for the naked crest of the Fell intervenes to the south. 
And cold then are the draughts of air which pass across its 
north face by the road leading from the Naddle valley to the 
St. John’s valley. 

St. John’s in the Vale owes allegiance to Crosthwaite; has 
done for centuries. But there is little to prove its age, the 
present stone church with the slate roof and the odd dwarf tower 
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having been built only in 1845. As one might suppose, old 
customs up here have died hard. Within the memory of 
parishioners still living, the sexes sat on different sides of the 
aisle. On entering the church the men used to bow, and the 
women to curtsey ; and before receiving the Sacrament they used 
all to bow. “ Miss , whom we buried only the other day, 
was the last to follow these old and honoured English, not 
Roman, practices.” §o said the preacher in his sermon here so 
recently as January 5, 1896. It was interesting to see the 
vigorous nod of acquiescence with which at least one dalesman 
with long white locks and spectacles, that shut up with a snap, 
lent support to the preacher’s words. On my way to the church 
I had marked other white-haired dalesmen tossing manure in 
their farmyards and driving cattle, in despite of the faint tinkle 
of the church bell. Their naughtiness in contempt of the day 
was also an old and mellow custom. 

There are few Lake District livings I would prefer to this of 
St. John’s in the Vale. Not for the money value, which has 
been given as £140, with “ gifts,” but for the mountain air of the 
parish, the outlook (an eternal tonic for the soul, as the air for the 
lungs), and even the memories of the neighbourhood. 

Two miles more to the north, with Saddleback’s serrated 
descending ridges menacing it like claws, is the church of 
Threlkeld, in that village of quarrymen. The railway does not 
quite take away its character. It is an ugly hobbledehoy 
building, with the local squat tower, and both inside and out it 
chills enthusiasm. But in its churchyard there is food for 
thought in a stone to the memory of certain “ noted veterans of 
the chase.” Thirty-three of these Threlkeld men are thus 
perpetuated, the two last to vanish being “ John Bell, aged 98, 
died 1875,” and “Jos. Atkinson, aged 95, died 1881.” Gay’s 
lines help the mouldering huntsmen to snap their fingers at 
death, even where they lie: 


“The Forest music is to hear the hounds 
Rend the thin air and with a lusty cry 
Awake the drowsy echo and confound 
Their perfect language in a mingled voice.” 


In singular contrast with these stout ancients was that eccentric 
incumbent of Threlkeld, whose tablet may be seen on the east 
walk of the church: the Rey. Alexander Naughley. Mr. Naughley 
held the living fifty-one years and died in 1756, aged seventy-six. 
He added a little to his income of £12 a year by teaching 
“astronomy, navigation, mensuration, and other branches of the 
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mathematics.” But it was in his personal habits and the 
curious crowning act of his life, which he excused by quoting 
Matthew xix. 12, that he made himself notorious rather than 
respectable. He lived alone, and for his cooking used “ one poor 
pan,” which he never washed. 


“His most usual fare was a crust of sour brown bread, boiled in plain 
water and seasoned with a little salt; and the only luxuries in diet on 
which he was ever known to regale with superior enjoyment were messes 
of oatmeal. His dress was only comparable to his diet: it was, in general, 
the meanest and worst in the parish. He always wore wooden shoes and 
went without cravat, stock, or handkerchief round his neck; his slovenli- 
ness will not bear description. His hearth was seldom cleared of the 
embers, whilst his whole apartment was strewn over with books and 
papers, intermingled with his household implements.” 


Something of this compassionable divine’s shade seems still to 
linger over the church of Threlkeld, which is one of the least 
inspiriting of Lakeland’s churches. 

From Threlkeld we may make for Borrowdale, though only for 
a moment or two. Here are two churches—those of Grange and 
Rosthwaite. The former nestles unobtrusively among the village 
houses, which scarcely permit it to glance at Skiddaw, stretched 
like a screen across the end of the lake hollow. It has little 
history apart from that of a certain philanthropic lady, Miss 
Heathcote, who, out of an income of only £115 a year, saved 
enough to pay the bulk of the cost of building the church, in 
1860, The villagers of Grange are exceedingly fond of spreading 
their washed linen and flannels on the hedges and river-banks 
hard by. Their little church is of a colour to go well with this 
shameless display of scarlet and white. Above it, Grange Fell 
towers nobly, with an impressive slope to steal the attention of 
the worshippers by the diamonded window-panes. In August, 
Grange Church is often crowded to repletion. But that does not 
mean much, for its accommodation, like its endowment (about 
£30 a year), is small. 

Less than an hour’s walk from Grange—but what a walk!— 
is the church of Rosthwaite, in the heart of Borrowdale, near 
the sign-post which tells the pedestrian he is eight miles from 
everywhere, that is to say, from Langdale, Wasdale Head, and 
Buttermere. It is a glowing white church, and as such well 
suits the green vale, with its wall of dark mountains. Its belfry 
is of the pocket kind. Else it is not remarkable. There is a 
tomb in its churchyard to a Borrowdale dame who never left 
the place of her nativity until they carried her here, aged just a 
hundred. No doubt there used to be many like her in the 
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days when Professor Wilson frisked among the mountains. But 
not now. 

And so over the hills, by Honister and Fleetwith (taking the 
summits for preference, especially if the wind be strong), and 
down alongside the mortuary white cross, to the high road and 
Buttermere. Here is one of the smallest of the District churches. 
Though rebuilt some fifty years ago, it is still conspicuously 
simple. From its rocky perch it contemplates the village 
children who play on the hard terrace beneath it. Hence, too, 
you may realise to perfection the bold uprising of Red Pike and 
High Stile from the southern shore of the lake, which is so 
pent that no wind but a westerly may ruffle it without cunning 
devices. 

It is somewhat of a pity, for sentiment’s sake, that the old 
Buttermere church is not still standing. The happy little 
hamlet has not had many adventures. That is why the history 
of Mary Robinson, whose father kept the inn here a hundred years 
ago, swells so big in Buttermere’s annals. Legend has been 
laughed at in this matter by the cynical and incredulous 
moderns. I myself have been assured by a dale yeoman that 
“the beauty of Buttermere” was nothing more to look at than 
“any other wench.” He had it from his own grandmother, who 
knew the girl well after her second marriage. But I prefer to 
believe other evidence than this. Here, for example, is the 
witness of one who saw her two years before John Hatfield, 
riding bagman to a linen-draper, and smooth-tongued personator, 
set eyes upon her: 

“Her mother and she were spinning woollen yarn in the back 
kitchen. On our going into it, the girl flew away as swift as a 
mountain sheep, and not until our return from Scale Force could 
we really see her. She brought in part of our dinner, and 
seemed to be about fifteen. Her hair was thick and long, and 
dark brown; her face a fine oval, with full eyes, and lips as 
red as vermillion; her cheeks were more of the lily than the 
rose, and though she had never been out of the village, she had 
a manner which seemed better intendeJ to set off dress than to 
adorn her.” 

This rough testimony is ample. Wordsworth’s does but con- 
firm it. The modest and rustic beauty fell an easy victim to 
Colonel the Hon. Alexander Augustus Hope, as the clever rogue 
of a bagman called himself. Buttermere was an excellent nook 
for a “wanted” man to lie low in. There is no doubt of 
Hatfield’s audacity, for while wooing Mary he also made love to 
a Miss Murphy, an Irish M.P.’s daughter, then staying at 
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Keswick with her father. Furthermore, he franked letters as 
Member for Linlithgow, and played the perilous game of forgery. 
But though he already had one wife living, he really married 
Mary at the little Buttermere church; only to be apprehended 
at Longtown, where they had gone for the honeymoon. Eleven 
months later, they hung him on a gallows in the island at 
Carlisle. And some years later Mary married a Cumbrian farmer, 
bore him many children, and ceased to be romantic. 

A few words for Wasdale’s famous little church may end this 
paper—the lowly whitewashed building with the blue slates to 
it, the stove chimney soaring a foot or more above its humble 
belfry, and Great Gable, Lingmell, Kirk Fell, and Yewbarrow 
keeping eternal guard over it. Its measurements are about forty 
feet by seventeen. This makes it rather more spacious than the 
Mardale Church. But not at Mardale, as here, may you stand 
by the outer wall and have your head well over the lowest part 
of the roof. And Wasdale’s yews, though smaller than Mardale’s, 
do their work of concealment more effectually than Mardale’s. 

As a cottage residence, Wasdale’s church would be mean; but 
as a church it is, in its own unassuming way, admirable. No 
city temple may compare with it. Nor is it without such 
credentials as downright age can give it. The incumbent’s wife, 
most practised of cicerones, points out Runic marks on its door, 
and hints at the seventh century and Iceland as the date and 
origin of the timbers. Not that they cut trees in that treeless 
northern isle on purpose for Wasdale Head. The ship that was 
wrecked on Cumberland’s coast was Icelandic, that is all, and 
part of the wreckage was transported hither. 

Snug is the word for this church when the winter storm winds 
are outside. But there must, on the other hand, be times when 
it is like singing and preaching in a box. A little more than 
common vigour in the hymn, and one might expect the roof to be 
lifted by the sound. 

Here, too, the familiar lament from the devoted inmates of 
the parsonage sounds strongly. ‘One forgets almost how to 
talk for eight months in the year, with never an educated person 
to talk to!” For the sake of the Lake District clergy, one would 
perhaps be willing to have these mountain fastnesses pierced in 
all directions by the railway; but only for their sake. As things 
are, however, they and their lives are not without compensations, 
if they will accept them. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





Limitations. 
A NOVEL. 


By E, F. BENSON, 
AvuTHOR OF ‘Dopo, ETC. 


Cuapter XVII. 


Mavp spent a month with Lady Ramsden—four epoch-making 
weeks. The note of change which had been struck in her when 
she met Violet had expanded into a harmonious chord. Just as 
healthy physical surroundings produce physical health, so 
intimacy with healthy-minded people produces a corresponding 


well-being in the soul. And thus recuperated, she was able to 
make the effort she had been unable to make before, and when 
she returned to London at the end of July she congratulated 
herself on the change that she alone knew of, as much as her 
friends congratulated her on the change they could all see. 

Parliament was not to rise before the 10th of August, and the 
Chathams were to remain in London till then. During that 
fortnight Maud saw Tom constantly, often going to see him and 
May in Bloomsbury, and Tom, with or without May, more than 
once coming to see her. 

The old camaraderie days of Athens seemed to be renewing 
themselves. Tom found Maud stimulating in a way that May 
could not be, partly because he loved his wife, partly although he 
loved her. With May his responsibility asserted itself; he could 
not help his increasing anxiety as to what would happen to them 
all, crouching in his mind, ready to spring. And he knew—he 
could not help knowing—that May did not really understand how 
essential his art was to him, how inexorable was his inner need 
of producing the best he could, how bad, how immoral, the 
statuette of the boy with the rifle seemed to him. She had not 
an artistic nature, and she had never, except in him, known a 
man who served that most exacting of all mistresses, whose 
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service is a passion to her slaves. For Manvers, as he often said 
himself, was not like those poets who sing because they must, but 
those who sing because they choose to sing. He was clever, 
diabolically clever, and he liked to exercise his intelligence. 

With Maud then Tom could both throw off, or at least not be 
confronted with, his responsibilities, and also he knew that she 
understood how terrible the struggle he might have to go 
through would be. There was always the possibility ahead 
that no one would want to possess any of the shining gods and 
goddesses, and if so it was financially impossible for him to go on 
producing them. 

The three were sitting on the balcony where Manvers and 
Maud had sat one night only four or five weeks ago, and, as 
usual in her presence, Tom’s Promethean eagle had ceased pecking 
at him for the time, and had hopped away out of sight. 

May was feeling a little out of it, and a little neglected, for 
Tom was talking to Maud in a way he did not talk to her. He 
was never anything but kind and considerate to her, but the 
hurried luncheons which they ate together in their grilling little 
flat were often rather silent affairs. If the morning’s work had been 
satisfactory, Tom was only eager to finish and get to work again ; 
if he had got on badly, the Promethean eagle always seemed 
aware of it, and applied its claws and beak to the tenderest places 
with the accuracy of experience. But with Maud he was alto- 
gether different, partly, no doubt, for reasons stated above, and 
partly also because the most well-mannered and loving husbands 
do not trouble themselves to talk, if they are not inclined to talk, 
in the privacy of the domestic luncheon-table. Thirdly, as May 
knew herself, she was not, as Maud expressed it, a “ dialogist,” 
and it was of dialogists she and Tom were talking now. 
Incidentally, they were both behaving like dialogists. 

“T think,” Maud was saying, “ that I’m about the best sort of 
dialogist. Not only can I talk quite intelligently and agreeably 
—can’t I, May ?—but I’m a first-rate listener.” 

“Good listening is not necessary for a dialogist,” said Tom. 
“ Dialogists enjoy themselves most when they both talk together, 
as we used to do at Athens.” 

“Qh, you’re wrong,” said Maud. “Each dialogist must know 
that the other is sympatico, and the easiest way of conveying 
that is by listening well.” 

“Yes; but I know you are sympatica to me,” said Tom, “so I 
don’t care whether you listen or not. Besides, listening is rather 
a despicable quality. I don’t think you've got it, you know, so 
I'm not being rude.” 
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May got up. 

“ Well, we must go,” she said. “I said I'd be back by three to 
take Mr. Thomas out.” 

“Oh, don’t go yet,’ said Maud. “Why, you've only just 
finished lunch !” 

“I must; but Tom can stop here.” 

May was conscious that it required a little magnanimity to 
say this, and at the same time that she threw a pinch of bitter- 
ness into her magnanimity. She wished Maud to know that she 
knew that it was Tom, not herself, Maud wanted to talk tc 
and though she had not spoken with any idea of her words 
conveying this, she was not sorry that they might bear such an 
interpretation. 

But Tom did not dive into such feminine subtleties, though 
Maud suspected them. 

“T shall stop a bit if I'm not in the way,” he said. “I 
meant to take a holiday this afternoon, and I shall take it 
here.” 

Maud stood drumming with her fingers on the balustrade for a 
moment or two after May had gone. This was the first time she 
had been alone with Tom since her stay in Norfolk, and she 
revelled in her sense of security, for she felt all the old 
camaraderie, and no touch of any more disturbing results from 
the companionship, and it was with the air and the words of a 
comrade that she spoke. 

“T think you ought to have gone with May,” she said. “I 
can say that to you, for you know how glad I am personally that 
you stayed.” 

Tom looked up. 

“Why?” 

“ Because she wanted you to go. I am sure of that.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“But I do,” said Maud. “Don’t be banal and say you ought 
to know because you are her husband. That’s no argument. 
You are a man, and it is impossible for you to understand a 
Woman as a woman can.” 

“ But it’s unreasonable.” 

“That again is no argument. Oh, good heavens, Tom, if we 
were all reasonable what a simple world it would be! And how 
dull!” 

“T’m not sure I don’t prefer dulness to excitement,” said Tom. 
“Wait till you’ve had a fright and then see how you appreciate 
uneventfulness.” 

“ Ah, but dulness is not a synonym for content,” said Maud, 
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speaking from her new experiences. “It is a great mistake to 
suppose that.” 

Tom flicked off the end of his cigarette ash. For the last few 
weeks he had deliberately stifled certain thoughts, but with Maud 
there was no need to stifle them. 

“Tam not sure,” he said. ‘Of course one aims at content— 
one aims at nothing else. But one aims at it, I think, because 
one knows it is unattainable. There is no such thing as content 
for people who are alive—you know what I mean by alive. I 
think we have talked about it before. For human beings to be 
content is to be limited.” 

“Yes, and to be human is to be limited. I am talking like a 
maiden aunt, I know.” 

Tom looked up smiling. 

“You have the distinction of having invented the least 
applicable definition possible of yourself. What’s the opposite 
to maiden aunt? Married niece, I suppose. I label you 
with it.” 

“But I am not married.” 

“No; but you unite qualities which are rarely united. You 
are experienced and you are fresh. How do you do it?” 

“T might much more reasonably ask you that.” 

“Not at all. At present I feel like a blasé baby.” 

“You?” 

Tom suddenly became overwhelmingly conscious of all he had 
stifled so long. His anxieties over petty money matters, the 
sordidness of the life in the little flat in Bloomsbury—all these 
were trifles; but there were other things which were not trifles. 
He and May loved each other—that he believed; but apart from 
their love to each other their passions lay as far sundered as the 
two poles. Each was invisible and incomprehensible to the 
other, 

“Tt is this,” he said. “Iam blasé because I have felt and feel 
a passion for something which I shall, I am afraid, have to 
abandon. I am telling you things I have told to no one, not 
even to myself. But, as you know, art is a passion to me. 
There is one art, so I think, and I am trying to realise it. But I 
have to face the probability that it will not be appreciated— 
already I call it a probability—and if so, I shall have to abandon 
it because I have other ties, and the need for bread and butter 
rightly outweighs all else. Not that Iam less enthusiastic ; but 
one can neither live nor triumph by enthusiasm. There are 
claims which outweigh all enthusiasms or artistic convictions.” 

“Oh, but the two could not actually come in conflict,” said 
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Maud. “It is absurd to suppose that you will have to abandon 
your ideas of art at the very outset because they are not market- 
able. Besides, most purchasers are Philistines.” 

“That is exactly what I fear,” said Tom. “Of course I don’t 
say for a moment that I can produce good things, but I have an 
idea of beauty, and I must work for that as long as I can. 
Perhaps great encouragement from anyone would mend my case, 
but the world regards me with disconcerting indifference, 
Manvers thinks me a delver after uninteresting survivals. He 
may be right, but again I may be. That the majority of 
purchasers think Manvers right is of course indisputable.” 

“ But all this need not make you blasé,” said Maud. 

Tom was silent. What he hungered for was active, sincere 
sympathy from May, but that was not to be had. She seemed to 
regard the possible abandonment of his practice of art as she 
would regard any other change of employment, as if, for instance, 
Tom was a butcher and found it necessary to become a baker, 
He had, as he acknowledged to himself, taken an impossible view 
of all she might be to him. He was in love with her still, as 
much as or even more than when they married, but he had 
realised that she did not and could not sympathise fully with his 
aims, At first it had seemed as if there was nothing she could 
not do for him, as if they two were wholly and inevitably 
one. But, without loving her the less, he had learned that it 
was not so. She had one passion, he another, and they had 
to support their passions singly. But the most rudimentary 
code of loyalty forbade his saying anything of the kind to 
Maud. 

“No; you are right,” he said. “I have a great many illusions 
left, and one can’t be blasé if one has illusions. Of course I still 
have the illusion that the Demeter is going to be a masterpiece. 
But the necessity of wondering whether the masterpiece is 
marketable clouds the illusion a little.” 

“Oh, you are certainly not blasé,” said Maud with conviction. 
“ How can a man married to a woman he loves, working at what 
he loves, not only for its sake but to supply her actual needs, be 
blasé. You ought to keep young for ever.” 

“T am a quarter of a century old,” said Tom, “and I should 
like to live till a hundred. It’s a good thing to be alive, Do 
you know that line of Whitman’s ?—I can’t quote it exactly—‘ Let 
us take hands and help each other to-day, because we are alive 
together.’ ” 

Maud’s eye kindled. 

“T like great big common truths like that,” she said. 
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“Mr. Manvers would think it was a sign of approaching bour- 
geoisie or old age. After all we are alive, and who is to help us 
except—except each other,” she added, with a fine superiority to 
grammar, and holding out her hand to Tom. Tom smiled, and 
the dimples came. Just now it struck Maud that he was so like 
his cousin, instead of the other way about. 

“T believe you understand me,” he said. “And to understand 
anyone is the greatest benefit you can do him!” 

Lady Chatham returned before long from an unnecessary call, 
undertaken chiefly because the carriage had to go that way, and 
it was the most convenient thing in the world. She urged Tom 
to stop for tea, and it was consequently nearly six when he left 
the house. 

His way lay across the park from the Albert Gate to the 
Marble Arch, and he loitered, for it pleased him to be alive, and 
when we are pleased we are not in a hurry. It was a hot 
afternoon, and by the time he got to the Serpentine the banks 
were crowded with bathers. The grass underneath the big elm 
trees on the side of the Row was covered with heaps of clothes, 
and multitudes of boys and young men were standing about on 
the bank, or swimming. The soft persuasive colour of an 
English evening was there, and the heat of the south, and Tom 
stood watching them for some time, feeling rather as if a gallery 
of antique statues had come to life. Some of the bathers were 
very well made, one particularly, a boy of about eighteen, who 
was standing on the bank resting on his foremost foot, the other 
just touching the ground with the toes, with his hands clasped 
behind his head. He was long in the leg, short and slight 
in the body, and his hair curled crisply on his forehead as 
in a Greek bronze. Tom told himself that he was Lysippian, 
and went on thinking in his mind what a fine subject for 
a statue Isaac would make—Isaac waiting with the faggots 
of wood on his shoulder, standing gracefully, unthinkingly, 
like the boy he had just seen, not knowing who the victim 
should be. 

May meantime had taken Mr. Thomas out for his airing, had 
had tea alone, and was feeling a little ill-used. Maud had been 
quite right. Tom, she thought, ought to have come away with 
her. Why? Well, for no reason except the very important one 
that he wanted to stop. Then it occurred to her that a candid 
enemy might say she was in danger of becoming jealous of Maud, 
and the thought of that made her quite angry. But no one had 
suggested it except herself. 

In Tom’s mind the vision of Isaac was supplanted by other 
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thoughts. He wondered whether he had said too much, whether 
by any chance Maud could guess his trouble, for he knew she 
was skilful at reading between the lines, and on his way down 
Oxford Street he determined to write her a line in order to 
counteract.any such undesirable possibility. 

May was not in the drawing-room when he got in, and taking 
up a postcard—for there was nothing private in what he meant 
to say—he wrote: “I am not bdlasé at all. Don’t think 
I am.” 

He directed it, and leaving it with two or three others for the 
post, went to see if May was in yet. He found her with 
Mr. Thomas, who was a little fractious, and who, on Tom’s 
entrance, began yelling in a way that spoke volumes for his lungs 
and larynx. Tom bore it for a minute or two, but as it did not 
subside he shouted out to May across the tumult: 

“T’ve only just come in, and if I stop here I shall be deafened. 
I shall be in the studio till dinner.” 

Mr. Thomas condescended to go to sleep after a quarter of 
an hour or so, and May went to the drawing-room. Tom’s 
postcard was lying address downwards, and not thinking what she 
was doing she read it. It was quite natural and innocent to see 
to whom he was writing, but when she saw the address she felt 
a little more ill-used than before. 

About a week after this, Maud Wrexham came to see them in 
Bloomsbury. May was out, and Tom was in despair because the 
breezy model had taken it into her head to demand a higher 
wage for standing, and Tom could neither afford to pay her more, 
nor to part with her. He had engaged her till the end of the week 
at the higher rate, but he knew he could not continue to do so 
indefinitely. He was walking up and down the studio when 
Maud was sloppily announced by the slip-shod maid—wondering 
what on earth was to be done. 

“May not here,” she said, “and you be-thunder-clouded! 
What's the matter?” 

Tom related the woes of the afternoon, and commented bitterly 
on the rapacity of the human race. 

“T really don’t know what to do,” he said. “I can’t possibly 
keep her on at this rate. It’s hard enough as it is.” 

Maud flushed suddenly, and seemed to have something to 
Bay. 
We are old friends,” she began at length, “and I don’t think 
you will be offended at what Iam going to say. Will you do me 
a favour? Will you let me lend you some money?” 

Tom stopped suddenly in his walk. 
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“How could I be offended?” he asked. “It is awfully kind 
of you. For myself I should say ‘ Yes’ at once. Why not? 
But there is May.” 

Maud was silent a moment. A vague impatience came over 
her, for she had understood rather more than Tom had meant her 
to understand a week ago. 

“Why should she know?” she asked at length. “It is a 
matter between you and me. I know some people would refuse 
such a thing at once. It is such a comfort that you are sensible. 
I have too much money, you have too little. There can be no 
reason why I should not lend you some.” 

Despite herself she felt a great anxiety that Tom should 
acquiesce. The thing was of no importance, but she could not 
help longing that Tom should take her offer, and not let May 
know. The feeling in her mind was too undefined to lend itself 
to analysis, but she was conscious of desiring this in some subtle 
manner beyond her control. 

But Tom answered her at once. 

“No, I must tell May. It would be out of the question not to 
tell her. You see that surely. But I thank you again for your 
offer. I will tell her to-night. Perhaps she will not object; on 
the other hand, I am afraid she may. I have no such feelings 
about it. Of course we can go on for a month or two, but what 


is to happen then? If I could get Demeter finished, and the clay 
sketch of the other done, I shall have done my best, and if no one 


”? 


buys them 

Maud looked up inquiringly. 

“God knows what next,” said Tom. “If May and the baby 
keep weil I can’t bring myself to feel desperate. But if 
anything demanding expense happens to either of them I don’t 
know what we shall do.” 

“You're fussed and worried this afternoon,” said Maud sym- 
pathetically. ‘It’s this bother about the model, and the heat, 
and so on. ‘This room is awfully hot. Why don’t you have a 
new blind up?” 

Tom laughed rather bitterly. 

“New blinds!” he said. “I’m thankful we’ve got some old 
ones. Thank God May doesn’t know about it all, how near we are 
to actual want! ButI lie awake at night wondering if I ought 
to tell her. I am worried, I confess it; and I thought I was so 
sure of myself. I aim at what I believe to be best. I would 
sooner have produced that”—and he pointed at the Demeter— 
“than all Manvers’ things, for which he gets what he asks. It 
will be finished next week, and two or three dealers are coming 
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here to look at it. They bought those miserable statuettes of 
mine readily enough.” 

“ Of course you can’t make any more of those,” said Maud. “I 
understand that.” 

Tom flushed with pleasure. 

“TI believe you do,” he said, “ though I don’t think anyone else 
does. Manvers and Wallingthorpe think it is half out of sheer 
perversity that I make what they call heathen goddesses. But 
they are wrong. I do it because I must. I may be quite wrong 
about myself, but I believe I am an artist. If I didn’t think 
that I should have taken to the statuettes again the moment we 
lost all our money. They might as well tell me to make plush 
brackets—which I could probably do tolerably well. If I am not 
an artist, of course I am wasting my time when I might be 
earning money, but I can’t give up that possibility just yet. 
When you have a passion for a thing it is not easy to give it all 
up because you have no bank-notes.” 

“It’s hard,” said Maud. 

“T cannot serve two masters,” continued Tom earnestly. “I 
cannot use the gifts I believe I may possess in any other way 
than the way I believe to be best. If the worst comes to the 
worst, if I cannot get my living by—oh, it’s impossible, im- 
possible ! ” he cried. 

Before Maud had time to reply the door opened and May 
came in. She too saw by Tom’s face that something had 
happened. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Tom?” she asked quickly. 

“Nothing, dear,” said he, getting up and recovering himself 
with an effort. “I have had a row with a model, and she says 
she won’t sit for me any more at the present terms; and so 
we parted. May, give us some tea, dear, will you? I want tea 
badly, and so does Miss Wrexham.” 

May looked a little vexed; she felt she had not been told all. 
She shook hands with Maud, and remarked a little curtly that 
she did not know the Chathams were still in London. 

“Only a few days more,” said Maud. “ How splendidly the 
Demeter has got on!” 

May was a little mollified. 

“Yes, Tom’s been working very hard—too hard, I think. He 
doesn’t take enough exercise.’ 

“Oh, there’ ll be plenty of time for that when she’s finished,” 
said Tom, “and it’s exercise enough chipping away at that 
stone.” 

“‘T saw Mr. Holders this afternoon,” said May. “ Mr. Holders 
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bought one of Tom’s things last winter,” she explained to Maud, 
“and he wants to know if you have anything else for him. I 
said there was one unfinished statuette, but I couldn’t get you 
to finish it. Besides, you'd given it me.” 

Tom grinned and stirred his tea. 

“No, dear, I should just think you couldn’t get me to finish 
it,’ he said. ‘ May means that little abortion on the chimney- 
piece in the sitting-room, you know. There’s a horror for you!” 

Maud Wrexham soon went away and the two were left to- 
gether. May’s thoughts went back to the trouble she had seen 
on Tom’s face when she entered, and presently she said : 

“Tom, what was the matter when I came in?” 

Tom, who was wondering how to introduce the affair of 
Miss Wrexham’s offer, saw his opportunity made. 

“We had been talking about what I told you,” he said. “I 
can’t possibly afford to give more than I do for models, and I 
am rather in a hole.” 

“Poor old boy!” said she. “ But what can wedo? You must 
have a model, you say, and you have to pay her.” 

“Unfortunately I have very little to pay her with. We 
must make the little we have last as long as possible.” 

“ What did Maud Wrexham say ?” 

“She offered to lend me some.” 

May got up from where she had been sitting next to him 
with her cheeks blazing. The idea of borrowing at all had been 
distasteful to her, and the idea that Maud should have offered it 
was intolerable. 

“She offered to lend you money—you? And you—what 
did you say to her?” 

“May, dear, don’t behave like that. I said of course that I 
must ask you.” 

May was all on fire with indignation. The offer appeared to 
her an insult, and she smarted under it as a horse under a lash. 
She felt that her vague disquietude for the last week or so was 
explained and justified. What business had Tom to be on such 
terms with another? Her anger included Tom too. He had 
not rejected it with surprise and scorn. 

“You said you would consult me?” she asked. “And what 
answer did you suppose I should give you? Did you think I 
should say ‘ Take it.’ Tom, you know me very little.” 

“May, do be reasonable,” said Tom. “Perhaps I ought to 
have told you sooner, but the state is this: if no one offers 
to buy the Demeter, we have to face the fact that in a limited 
time we shall have no money left. What am I to do?” 

v2 
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But May hardly seemed to hear what he said. 

“You accepted her offer provisionally!” she exclaimed. “Tom, 
how could you doit? And you said you would consult me?— 
you told her that? And she knows that you and I are talking 
the matter over, discussing whether we should be her pensioners!” 

Tom grew impatient. 

“My dear, you really are talking nonsense,” he said; “there 
is no question of being anybody’s pensioners. It is to a certain 
extent always a matter of time before one is recognised. If I 
can manage to work on at the things I think worth doing, good. 
If not, what is to happen to us? Maud Wrexham is an old and 
great friend of mine. But you are unreasonable. Do not be 
unreasonable. It is not like you. You have given me your 
answer, and of course I accept your decision. Don’t let us 
discuss it any more. It is no manner of use.” 

He walked to the door and paused a moment, looking at her. 
But she made no sign, and he left the room. 

Tom stood still fora moment on the narrow landing outside 
the room. A patch of ruddy sunlight came through the window, 
which lit the stairs and fell on the narrow strip of oilcloth 
which did duty for a carpet. The window was bordered with 
hideous orange-coloured glass, and a ray through it fell on Tom’s 
foot as he stood there, and the orange on the blacking made an 
abhorrent tone. He felt beaten and dispirited, and the whole 
place suddenly seemed intolerably sordid. The narrow strip of 
oilcloth was continued along the landing and was bordered on 
each side by a foot or two of imperfectly stained board. The 
banisters were of that particularly flimsy build which is charac- 
teristic of cheap lodgings. ‘There were two bad prints on the 
walls, one of King Alfred and the cakes, the other of the Duke 
of Wellington with an impressionist background of the battle 
of Waterloo. To Tom in his present mood the whole scene 
seemed to be a sort of spectre reflected on to space from his own 
mind. Everything was sordid and intolerable. 

He felt sore and angry with May. She did not understand 
what his art was to him. She did not understand Maud Wrex- 
ham’s offer. She did not understand him. More than once the 
impulse came on him to go back into the room and try to explain, 
but it seemed useless. She was angry and indignant, and anger 
is a bandage over our eyes. And he knew, and was honest 
enough to confess, that he was angry too, disappointed chiefly, 
but also angry. Maud’s offer had come to him like manna. For 
himself he would as soon have thought of not drinking of a 
spring that suddenly welled up in a desert when he was dying 
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of thirst, as of not accepting it. But May could not understand 
that. She felt it as an insult to him and to herself, and to 
disregard May’s feelings was impossible. 

He took his hat and went downstairs. It was a broiling 
August afternoon, and the world seemed dying of heat-apoplexy. 
The streets were breathless and baked, and the sky was brass. 
At the corner of the street a watercart had just passed, and Tom 
stood still a moment inhaling a whiff of air which had a certain 
freshness in it. It reminded him of the smell of a morning in 
the country, after a rainy night. He knew that he ought to 
go back and work, but it was impossible. His heart was heavy 
and his eye was dull. Well, there was the British Museum only 
a hundred yards off, and a man must be in a very bad state, he 
reflected, if the Elgin marbles have nothing to say to him. The 
place was nearly empty, and he sat down in front of the 
eternal figures from the Parthenon pediments with a little sigh 
of relief. 

He had made up accounts that morning with infinite difficulty, 
for it was an operation to which he was not accustomed. The 
rapidity with which twos and threes added up into tens and 
twenties seemed to him simply amazing. And really it was 
absurd that there should only be twenty shillings in a pound. 
There ought to have been at least twenty-five or thirty. And the 
net result had been that at their present rate of living they could 
go on for three weeks more. He had faced the situation manfully. 
He had determined to go on for three weeks more, giving his 
heart and soul to what he thought best in art. But at the end 
of that three weeks there stood a blank wall, separating him 
completely and irrevocably from those shining gods and goddesses 
who lived in the golden age. May’s thousand pounds he had 
determined quite definitely he could not touch. More than once 
she had wanted him to let her sell out, and though he had 
thrilled all over with pleasure that she should make the offer, 
it was impossible to say yes. There was too much at stake; 
he might die and leave her alone with the baby. Mr. Markham’s 
tithes had been falling off lately, and if she went to live with 
him, as she would have to do, she must be able to help in house- 
hold expenses. 

But for the half-hour that he sat before the marbles he forgot 
it all. What did it matter after all if he produced beautiful 
things or not? Beautiful things had been produced; the high- 
water mark of art had been touched. A race of men had 
produced a race of gods, and he felt himself becoming hopelessly 
and healthily small in his own eyes. Meantime May was at 
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home; they had parted in anger and indignation. Poor darling! 
perhaps she was unhappy, perhaps she thought he did not care— 
that he was angry with her. Tom smiled inwardly at the 
absurdity of the thought, and half unconsciously took off his hat 
as he looked his last at the still marble figures and thanked them 
for what they had taught him. 

But into May’s mind there had definitely entered that afternoon 
a certain subtle poison. For such a poison there is one unfailing 
antidote which Tom held, and it is pure love. But when that 
poison, which is as minute in dose as a drop of morphia injected 
from a silver syringe, has once entered the system, however 
plentifully the antidote is administered the body is never quite 
as healthy again as it was before. Where the syringe has 
pricked the skin there is a little sore spot, and now and again 
the nerves shrink instinctively at the thought that perhaps 
the syringe may be introduced again. And the clear drop 
which it holds is called jealousy. For the last week, and once 
before that—one night soon after they had come up to London for 
the first time, when she and Maud and Manvers and Tom had 
dined together—she had seen the little green-eyed fiend hovering 
round her, and been vaguely disquieted at him. She thought 
that Tom felt more interest in Maud than he did in her. She 
could not talk smartly, she could not say those rather amusing 
things, which meant nothing, with which Maud was so glib, and 
which Tom apparently enjoyed hearing. But after that the baby 
had been born, and the little green-eyed fiend had put his 
syringe in his pocket and gone away. But for the last week 
he had been about, and this afternoon he had come again, and 
had said, “ Allow me—or would you rather do it for yourself?” 
and had just pricked her with that fine point, and the poison was 
coursing through her veins. 

Anger is blinding, but jealousy is blind: she could not be 
reasonable, and she would not. Tom had disgraced himself and 
degraded her, and his step was on the stairs. Her anger would 
have allowed her to throw herself into his arms, and say, “ Forgive 
me, Tom, I was angry,” but her jealousy forbade her. So she 
stood where she was with her back to the window, so that her 
face was in shadow, and when he came in she neither spoke nor 
gave any sign. 

He sat down near her, and after a moment’s silence held out his 
hand to her. May had long white fingers, and they often sat 
together talking, she twining her fingers into his, and the action 
was common with him. But she stood quite still, and his hand 
dropped again to his side, At length he spoke. 
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“ May, how can you treat me like this?” he said. ‘“ What have 
I not done that I could have done? It was not very pleasant 
to have you speak to me as you spoke this afternoon; but I 
accepted your decision at once; I did not attempt to persuade 

ou?” 

“Tt would not have been much use trying,” said May in 
a high cool voice. 

“T should not have tried in any case,” said he. ‘I only wished 
to know what you thought, and I was content to abide absolutely 
by your decision.” 

“Why did you open the subject again, then?” said she with 
a sudden spasm of jealousy, “ unless it was to try to persuade 
me?” 

Tom thought of the patient marble figures he had been looking 
at, and remembered what they had taught him. 

“May, dear, please don’t speak to me like that,” he said quietly. 
“ You know—you know that was not the reason.” 

“Then what was the reason ?” 

“The look of your face and the tone of your voice was the 
reason. You are not generous to me; you will not meet me half- 
way or go a step towards me.” 

“No, you are right. Do you expect me to come towards you on 
that road?” 

“On what road?” asked Tom wonderingly. 

Then quite suddenly the real reason for his wife’s attitude 
struck him. He got up and stood before her, and at that moment 
she was desperately afraid of him. ‘The anger which had 
possessed her seemed to have transferred itself to him. 

“May, how dare you think that?” he asked. “Are you not 
ashamed of yourself?” 

The least tremor passed through her, and she stood there not 
daring to meet his eyes. The next moment he had turned from 
her and was walking towards the door. Once she tried to find 
her voice and failed, but before he had left the room she managed 
to speak. 

“Tom, wait a minute,” she said. 

He turned at once. He had been longing with all his soul 
that she should say just that one word. He had been horribly 
wounded by her. Yet he felt that he had never cared for her 
before as he cared now. He crossed the room, sat down where he 
had sat before, and waited. The next moment she had flung 
herself on her knees by him, and her face was buried on his 
shoulder. 


“My poor darling! what is it?” whispered Tom. “No, dear, 
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don’t tell me yet; wait a moment—yes, wait so. Come closer to 
me, May, closer. Your place is here.” 

In a few minutes her wild sobbing had become less passionate, 
and she raised her face to his. 

“T want to tell you,” she said. “I could never look you in 
the face again unless I told you. You know, but I must tell 
you. I thought—oh, Tom, Tom, what a brute I have been—I 
thought you cared for her, that she amused you, when I didn’t. 
I can’t amuse you, I know. I’m not amusing by nature, dear. 
And—and I thought your being willing to accept money from 
her, when you wouldn’t let me sell out mine and give it you, 
meant just that. I wish you would take it, Tom. Tom, I can’t 
tell you how I want to do something for you. Or take hers— 
that would be better. It will show that I know what a brute 
I have been if I ask you to. Please do, Tom. But say you 
forgive me first. Oh, I have spoiled it all, it can never be the 
same again! ” 

She spoke with the fatal conviction of experience. She had 
felt poisonous jealousy run through her veins—a poison that 
cannot but leave some trace behind. But of that Tom knew 
nothing. 

And Tom forgave her from the fulness of his heart, and he 
believed that he could forget what had passed, hoping an 
impossible thing. All events and memories, as scientists tell 
us, write their record on our brains, as the sea writes its ripples 
on the sand, and there they remain till the sweet hand of death 
smooths the wrinkles out. 

That evening Tom wrote to Maud—this at May’s request— 
thanking her again for her offer, but refusing it. On that point 
he could not give way. He himself felt as acutely or more 
acutely than May had done that afternoon that to accept it 
now was impossible. And he began to learn at once that bitter 
lesson, even in the first glow of their reconciliation, the im- 
possibility of forgetting. The thing had been like a thunder- 
storm which had passed over and left the air fresh and cool, 
but in the foreground stood the tree stripped and split by the 
lightning. 

All that week Tom worked as he had never worked before. 
Doubts, fears and disappointments left him when he took up 
his chisel. The statue was approaching completion, and he 
had finished with the claw chisel and was working only with 
the fine point. Sometimes as he entered the studio his heart 
gave a sudden throb. Was his dream really coming true ? 
Was the Demeter really good—of the best? An artist’s con- 
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ceptions are his religion, and when he sees his religion be- 
coming incarnate before him how can he but be filled with joy 
and trembling? He knew that he saw before him his conception. 
The thing was as he had meant it to be. He had realised his 
best. 

And when she stood there finished, artists and others came and 
looked and admired, and went away again. The Academy, they 
thought, would be sure to take it ; it was admirably conceived and 
wonderfully executed. But how on earth would Tom get it 
down those little front stairs? Ha, ha! he would have to take 
the roof off, or break off Demeter’s arm and say she was an 
antique. 

But Tom felt singularly content. It was done: he had touched 
his own high-water mark, and if no one else cared, what cause 
was there for blame or regret? The moment which he had feared 
and dreaded had come and passed. Manvers was quite right; no 
one wanted the Demeter. They said it was beautiful; some one 
had said it was Praxitelean, and that was enough. And for the 
next three or four days he waited, doing nothing, walking out 
with May when the day grew cooler, going through any amount 
of baby cult, serene and content, knowing that in a little while 
the pause would inevitably be over, and that he would have to do 
something—what he knew not. He spent two days in shaping a 
little wax model of Persephone, which was to have been his next 
statue, lingeringly, lovingly, regretfully, knowing he would never 
make it. 

About a week after Demeter had been finished the end came. 
The baby had not been well, and May, who was not usually 
anxious, had sent for the doctor. Tom was out when the doctor 
came, and she sat alone in the gathering dusk waiting for him to 
come in. The room was nearly dark, and she sat in the shadow, 
so that when Tom entered the room he did not see her at once. 

“May, are you there?” he said. 

May’s voice answered him from the sofa, and he sat down 
beside her. 

“T sent for the doctor this evening, Tom,” she said; “ baby’s 
not well.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He said there was nothing really wrong, but that we ought to 
leave town—to take baby to the seaside or somewhere. It’s this 
heat and stuffy air. The nursery is terribly hot, you know, and 
: have to shut the window or the noise in the streets wakes 

im.” 
Tom got up and walked up and down the room. 
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“‘There’s hardly any money,” he said. “I don’t see how we 
can manage it.” 

“Mr. Holders was here again this afternoon,” she said, “and 
he saw the statuette—that little half-finished one you gave me. 
He said it was so good, and told me to ask you to finish it at once 
for him. He said it was the best thing you had ever done.” 

There was a long pause. Tom stopped in his walk and stood 
with his forehead pressed against the window. The sun had just 
gone down, but the west was still luminous. 

“She cannot understand,” he thought to himself. “She will 
never understand.” 

And to confirm his thought, after a few moments May spoke 
again. 

“T know how distasteful it will be to you, dear, because of 
course the other style is what you really like. But we must have 
money. Even if baby was quite well we should only be putting 
it off a little longer. And then if you will do that, and perhaps 
do one or two more, you will have money enough to go on with 
what you like. Mr. Holders admired it so awfully. He said it 
was the best thing you had ever done, and he is a very good 
critic, isn’t he?” 

But still Tom did not answer. His time had come, and 


he knew it, but he lingered still by the window looking at 
the red colour in the west. At last he turned and sat down 
by her. She took his hand and twined her fingers into his. 

“ Yes, darling, you are quite right,” he said. “I will finish it 
at once; and then we'll take baby off to some seaside place, 


and—and build sand-castles, and have a little jaunt generally.” 
* * * i ~ 


May went to bed early that night, and when the house was 
still Tom took up the little rough sketch of Persephone, and 
with a candle in his hand went into the studio. Demeter stood 
shining there, her head bent in sorrow for her child. Tom looked 
at her long and steadily. The candle threw her shadow vaguely 
and distortedly on to the walls and ceiling, but the statue itself 
stood out radiantly from the obscurity round. He took hold of 
the cold marble hand and stood there looking up to the down- 
bent face. 

“Good-bye,” he whispered. “You are not wanted. And I— 
I have another goddess and another child.” 
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EPILoGur. 


Tom and Manvers were sitting at the bottom of a punt on one of 
the upper reaches of the Thames one July afternoon. Tom had 
taken out a fishing-rod, but it was too hot to do more than smoke. 
Smoke produces silence, and neither had spoken for some time. 
Manvers had arrived ten days ago, and was staying with Tom in a 
small house he had lately bought, in which he spent the summer 
months. 

“It’s only three years since I saw you last,” he said at length, 
“but you look more than three years older.” 

Tom took his pipe out of his mouth and blew away a cloud of 
blue smoke. 

“T feel fifty,” he said. ‘“ Prosperity isn’t so soothing as I was 
led to believe. I think worrying and fighting would have kept 
me young. You are the only person who always remains twenty- 
five. How have you managed it ?” 

“Growing old is absolutely a matter of will,” said Manvers. 
“Tt is like Alice eating the mushroom to make her grow tall or 
short. You can eat which side of it you like: one side makes 
you old, the other keeps you young. No one need grow old 
unless he likes. The secret is to take nothing seriously. I only 
once took anything seriously, and it made me three years older in 
asingle day. Consequently I am twenty-eight, not twenty-five.” 

“What was that?” asked Tom listlessly. 

“T took Miss Wrexham seriously. I asked her to marry me. 
That was just three years ago.” 

“Poor old boy! Why didn’t you tell me? Are you going to 
try your fate again? She is coming down here in a week.” 

Manvers looked up. 

“The deuce she is! No; the incident is closed.” 

“Were you badly hurt ?” 

“T found everything distasteful for a time, but I recovered. 
Life is so amusingly improbable. Fancy my doing that sort of 
thing! However, it was very useful; I learned several lessons.” 

“What did you learn ? ” 

“T learned that nothing can really damage one’s capacity for 
enjoyment. Don’t think I wasn’t in earnest about it; I was in 
deadly earnest. The second was that homme propose. It is a 
truism, of course, but it is useful to test a truism by experience. 
I have yet to learn who disposes,” he added. ‘I must say I Lave 
never personally experienced the last part of the proverb. By 
the way, I was talking to an old model the other day who was 
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sitting to me for my ‘Fourth Act’—the thing of the woman 
with the fan—and she said, ‘Man appoints, God disappoints.’ 
But woman usually disappoints. And the third thing I learned 
was that the most foolish thing in the world is to be serious. 
While one can certainly amuse oneself it is idle to forego that 
bird in the hand for a problematic bird in the bush.” 

“T wish I could learn one thing a year,” said Tom, “as you 
have been doing. I should be getting confoundedly wise by now.” 

“You always used to be learning things,” remarked the other. 
“T remember you used to discover the secret of life about every 
other day.” 

“T have unlearned a good many things, unfortunately.” 

“It’s my turn to catechise. What have you unlearned ? ” 

“JT have unlearned my theory that I could do all I wanted. I 
have unlearned my conviction that one made one’s own limitations— 
that one could ever be certain about anything. In a way, I have 
all a reasonable man could want. I have May, I have three 
healthy children, I have fame—fame of a damnable kind, it is 
true—but there was a time when I shouldn’t have been satisfied 
with anything. I longed to stretch out my arms round the whole 
world, to take the whole world into my grasp. But now I know 
I cannot do it, and what is worse, I do not want to do it. I 
acquiesce in my own limitations. What can be sadder than 
that?” 

“Tf you are happy nothing matters.” 

“T might once have been happier. I gave up what I believed I 
could do, and what I believed was supremely well worth doing. 
I am an apostate. Apostates may be very happy—they are rid of 
the thumbscrew and the boiling lead—but I wonder if they ever 
lose that little cankerworm of shame.” 

““My dear Tom, what nonsense! You tried to fly, and before 
you had succeeded someone took your apparatus away. Of course 
it is only natural for you to think that you might have flown if 
you had been left with your apparatus, but you never could have. 
Besides, you are rich now; you have your apparatus again.” 

Tom frowned. 

“Cannot you understand?” he said impatiently. ‘Good God, 
it is so simple! Stevenson says somewhere that three pot-boilers 
will destroy any talent. I must have made twenty pot-boilers at 
least. Don’t you see that what I am regretting is that I no 
longer want to fly? The chances are a thousand to one that IL 
never could have flown. But that blessed illusion that I could 
ly has gone.” 

“You took it too seriously.” 
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“T did, much too seriously. I don’t take things seriously now; 
I have lost the trick. But how I long to be able to! I was mad, 
no doubt ; you often told me so. But it was a very sweet madness. 
All enthusiasm is madness according to you. But according to 
enthusiasts enthusiasm is the only sanity. I oughtn’t to com- 
plain. I sail closer to the shore. It is really much safer and 
pleasanter. Indeed, we are thinking of taking a house at 
Cambridge. It will be nice to have Ted near. If one wants to be 
happy one ought to have no ill-balanced enthusiasms. They are 
very disturbing while they last, and they leave one as flat as a 
pancake. But when you have once tasted them, though you may 
have lost them entirely, you can never wholly forget their 
wonderful intoxication. One of those French enthusiasts says 
that one must be drunk on something—on life or love, or virtue 
or vice, it does not matter which.” 

“JT too am very catholic,” murmured Manvers. “I appreciate 
virtue as little as I dislike vice. It is all a question of 
temperament.” 

“Yes, temperament. That is another thing I have unlearned. 
There was a time when I was convinced that no man need be in 
the clutch of his temperament. I believed that one was free. 
One is not. One is in endless, hopeless bondage to one’s 
temperament.” 

“ You are pessimistic this afternoon.” 

“Tt is a relative term. I am really optimistic, though I 
allow my optimism would have seemed pessimism to me three 
years ago.” 

“T don’t quite see from what standpoint you can be considered 
optimistic,” remarked Manvers. 

“I appreciate fully all I have got. I think the lines are laid 
for me in pleasant places. That is surely the whole essence of 
optimism. I believe that everything is for the best, and that if 
the best seems very bad to me, it is I who am wrong. I love 
May more than I love anyone in this world, and she is my wife. 
I have money, which is a hateful necessity, but as necessary as it 
is hateful. And I have a good digestion.” 

Tom leant back and beat out the ashes from his pipe against 
the side of the boat. They would not come out at first, but 
eventually the whole dottel of the pipe fell into the water with a 
subdued hiss. Some vague note of thought twanged in his brain, 
and he paused for a moment, frowning slightly and trying to catch 
the remembrance which the sound had stirred. After a little he 
smiled rather sadly, and not with the completeness which a smile 
of pure amusement or of pure happiness has in it. 
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“T used to do that over King’s bridge at Cambridge,” he said 
irrelevantly ; “and I thought it seemed so like what I was going 
to do myself. I meant to go through darkness, and then make a 
splash.” 

“The end of your pipe made a very little splash,” said Manvers. 

“Oh, yes, a very little splash. All splashes are little; but 
splashes are rare. Most people slide into the water anyhow. I 
am content to do that now.” 

“The world would count you singularly happy.” 

“Of course it would; it would be wrong if it did not. But— 
but what I mean is that I might have been happier, and May 
might have been happier.” 

Manvers looked up in surprise. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

Tom sat up and played rather nervously with the tassel of the 
eushion on which he was sitting. 

“Surely it is simple enough,” he said. “I have acquiesced in 
limitations. May is devoted to me—as much devoted to me as I 
am to her, 1 think. But don’t you see there is less of me than 
there might have been. There is less of me to love and to be 
loved—God knows, it is all perfect enough in its own scale. But 
there might have been another scale. And now”—he dropped 
his hands and sat upright looking at ManVers—“ and now we are 
measured by yards, not by metres.” 

A little wind stirred suddenly in the elm trees by the bank 
and ruffled the surface of the water. A fish rose in mid-stream 
beyond the boat, and the current carried the concentric ripples 
down with it. Behind, the little rambling red-brick house stood 
sunning its southern front, and on the lawn, in the shadow of a 
tall copper beech, they could see the glimmer of a figure in a 
white dress sitting in a low basket chair. Tom turned as he 
spoke and looked half involuntarily at it. 

“Come,” he said ; “ May will be waiting for us. We are going 
to have tea early, and then go for a row up the river. We are 
coing to do many pleasant things.” 

The boat was anchored among some flowering rushes; a few 
strokes of the punt pole sent it back to the bottom of the lawn. 
They strolled up together to where May was sitting, and she wel- 
comed them with that brilliant smile which was so natural to her. 

“Tom has been so sombre this last day or two,” she said to 
Manvers. “I hope you have been cheering him up.” 

“T don’t think there is much the matter with him,” said 
Manvers. “ He says he feels optimistic.” 

“ Manvers called me pessimistic,” remarked Tom; “ but that is 
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only a most flagrant instance of bis own pessimism. He sees 
everything through his own spectacles.” 

May raised her eyebrows. 

“ What frightfully contradictory accounts,’ shesaid. “ Oh,Tom, 
by the way, there isa man here who has come from the station to 
have the carriage of the Demeter paid. It is fifteen pounds. 
Surely that is an awful lot. I thought I had better ask you 
before I paid it.” 

Manvers looked inquiringly at Tom. 

“ Have you the Demeter here ?” he asked. 

“Yes; I bought it back from Lord Henderson. He was very 
nice about it. He saw I really wanted it, and he let me have it 
for what he had paid for it. He bought it last year, you know, 
as a piece of cultured lumber, perhaps also as a species of 
charity, and he has sold it for charity. It came two days ago. 
I told them to unpack it this morning. Where have you had it 
put, May ?” 

“In your study,{dear, where you said you wanted it. They 
unpacked it to-day. But surely fifteen pounds is too much for 
the carriage, Tom ?” 

Tom’s eyes wandered over the lawn, but came back to May. 

“ Yes, it seems a good deal. But I wanted it, you know, and 
one pays anything for what one wants; in fact, one often pays a 
ood deal for what one doesn’t want.” 

“You can’t say that that speech is optimistic,” said Manvers 
triumphantly. 

“No, I don’t defend it,” said Tom. “May, dear, let’s come in 
and have tea now. It is getting much cooler, and then we can 
start in half an hour.” 

May rose and walked with Manvers towards the house. Tom 
strolled on a few steps ahead of them. As they reached the 
terrace which ran along the front of the house he turned. 

“T don’t think you ever saw the Demeter finished,” he said to 
Manvers. “Come with me and look at it.” 

“Yes, let’s all go and see it,” said May. “It looks so nice in 
that corner, with the dark red paper behind, Tom. I went to see 
it just before I came out.” 

Tom’s room opened out of the hall, opposite the drawing-room. 
Just as they got to the door he stopped and spoke to May without 
looking at her. 

“Then will you have us told when tea is ready, dear?” he 
said. 


May had intended to come in with'them, but something in 
Tom’s voice made her hesitate. 
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“ Yes; don’t be long,” she said ; “and don’t get to talking shop 
about it. We shall never get out if you do.” 

Tom opened the door for Manvers, and shut it again after they 
had entered. The sun was already getting low, and a great blaze 
of light came in almost horizontally through the open window and 
shone full on the statue. Tom sat down opposite it, and Manvers 
stood near him. In the ruddy glow of the sun the white marble 
was flushed with delicate red, and for the first time Manvers 
really appreciated the noble conception of it—about the execution 
he never had had any doubt. 

They sat there in silence for some time, and then Tom got up. 

“Do you see,” he said rather huskily, “do you see what J 
mean when I say that I might have—might have——” 

He turned abruptly. On the floor was lying the sheet in which 
the statue had been wrapped. He took it up quickly and flung 
it over it. 

‘We all have ghosts in our houses,” he said; “but we can at 
least veil them a little. Besides,” he added, ‘‘ to go back to what 
I was saying about my optimism, I have had three crises, three 
revelations—unimportant little revelations no doubt—in my life. 
I think I told you and Maud Wrexham about them one evening, 
oh, ever so long ago!” 

‘*T remember,” said Manvers. 

“Well, to have had a crisis is in itself a most delightful ex- 
perience, but if your crisis remains, so to speak, critical, you ought 
to be perfectly happy. Two of my crises were still-born. The crisis 
I had when I saw the Hermes at Olympia has come to nothing.” 

“Do you call that nothing?” said Manvers, pointing to the 
Demeter. 

“Worse than nothing. Itisadead child. Itbad better never 
have been born. And the crisis I had, or thought I had, when the 
baby was born is—is yet unfulfilled. But my third crisis remains 
critical. I met May, I loved her, I love her. But the ghosts, the 
ghosts——” 

They left the room. In the hall was the three-year-old Thomas, 
being towed sideways across the hall by his nurse, going out for 
a walk. Tom took the youngster up in his arms and turned to 
Manvers with a smile. 

“Tam a fool if I cannot lay my ghosts,” he said. 





